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THE "MOST "BEAUTIFUL CAR IN AMERICA te 
ave 

“a4 

is a matter of common knowledge that _the standards of precision and accuracy devel and 

our sturdy Paige Glenbrook model marks ia 0 And, in body and chassis mar! 

a distinct advance in the building of light also, it is a striking example of twentieth cen- e. 
sixes. Scientifically considered, it stands as tury progress in both design and construction. ~ 
the embodiment of an entirely new concep thin, 
tion of mechanical excellence ina car of |§ The Paige Glenbrook is, therefore, in every ol 
| five-passenger size. sense of the word, a strictly modern achieve- utilis 
ment representing the best that automotive ove 

The Paige Glenbrook, it must be remembered, _—_ engineering has ever produced in the build Thes 
is distinctively a product of the war period. ing of light sixes. oll 

- anguntents Al ameenepnans A" ost at gi 
less experiment were devoted to it by Paige We ask that you give this due considera ~~ 
engineers before it was ultimately perfected. tion before deciding upon your next motor ay 
car purchase. If you value true efficiency lok. 

Its six-cylinder motor isa product of unusually § and dependability m a motor car, your a. 
high refinement, reflecting in every particulars = choice will undoubtedly be a Light Six Paige. _ the 
“ 

\PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, Michigan 01 
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Marketing Fall ‘Truck Crops 


Putting Long Island celery and squash on fall markets—By H. J. Evans 


ASSAU COUNTY, LI, has been 
called the truck garden of New 
York city, and it is surely at 
the back door of the metropol- 
itan town. There is no more 
intensive truck section in the 
northeast. Long Island celery is sold in berry 
crates, the 32-quart size. This crate is 
standard for many Long Island vegetable 
crops. A few years ago, celery was bunched 
and put in crates. Now it is put in loose, a 
great labor-saving process. Celery from 
other sections, shipped to New York, comes 
in crates of larger size, usually being tied in 
bunches before being crated. In this in- 
stance, Long Island farmers have the advan- 
tage, they do not bunch, and they do not have 
to make crates; the celery is just set in. 

As for grades, there are none, at least no 
standard grades, such as there are for apples 
and potatoes. Usually a Long Island gar- 
dener has two grades, first and second, with 
trimmings which go to chop suey joints and 
restaurants for soup. Each crate contains a 
uniform grade and the trick is loaded 
with the grades sepa- 

















variety. The farmer says he sells at a loss 
when he sells to the grocer, even though he 


gets more than when he hauls to the city. 


And the farmer is right, unless all his prod- 
uce can be sold locally. 

Henry Reisert of Nassau county, L I, ex- 
plains in this way: “If I sell to a local grocer, 
I have to stop all work when he comes and 
let him take what he wants. He only wants 
the best; the rest must wait or wilt before I 
can get it sold. The grocer wants only a 
little of each crop. It takes much time to 
load him. Now when I load a truck for mar- 
ket, everything goes, the second grades as 
well as the first. I clean up a given area and 
it is ready to plant again. 
I want to get rid of and I do not have to 
chase all over to get a‘little of each, when I 
want to rush off a particular crop while the 
price is right. I can afford to haul my 
produce to market, 20 miles away, and sell 
cheaper than I can sell to the local grocer 
who wants only a little of each and only the 
best at that.” And Mr Reisert seems to have 
given convincing arguments. Long Island 


I take what crops . 


or a wholesaler. Frosts may injure squash 
any time after October 15, so the farmer 
“cocks up” his crop, much as a dairyman 
cocks up his alfalfa. After the frost has 
killed the vines, and the farmer begins har- 
vesting his squash, an inexperienced person 
might think he was witnessing a football 
squad trying out for the “varsity team”. One 
man stands at the point where the pile will 
be, and three or four others break the squash 
off and toss them to him. The piler catches 
them and carefully lays them down without 
bruising. A bruise may mean a rotted spot 
in two weeks. 

After they are piled, it is an easy matter 
to cover the piles containing 100 to 200 
squash with corn stalks. Many squash are 
marketed direct without being piled up, but 
best prices are secured at the season men- 
tioned, and unless a man has an extra lot, he 
usually piles and waits. Corn stalks or salt 
hay makes an ideal frost proof cover, and 
the crop will keep safely. 

Other kinds of squash are also grown by 
Nassau county truckers. Crooknecks and 
White Bush squash 
are grown in season. 





rate. First grade would 
be the best and biggest, 
second grade smaller, 
but good celery. One 
man’s first grade may 
be no better than an- 
other’s second, so that 
the market knows no 
given grade, but it does 
know good celery, and 
the crop is bought on 
its merit by grocers 
wholesalers direct 
from the farmer on the 
market. 

Between the producer 
and consumer there are 
many profits in some 
things. A unique way 
of making a profit on 
celery and a way of 
utilizing poor grades is 





and 








practiced by a class of 
middlemen not yet listed. 
These fellows buy up 
cull celery, small heads that sell at a low 
figure and celery that is a bit too old to sell 
at good prices. They trim off the root end 
and stand the celery in water to freshen it. 
Then each piece is trimmed down so that 
only the inner “heart” remains. This much 
looks good, and after the soaking is crisp. 
By carefully arranging in an attractive 
basket, these hearts sell at a good figure in 
the residential sections. A favorite place to 
sell is at the stations where the people are 
attracted as they are on their way home. On 
the whole, the practice is not‘so bad, but the 
People pay well for work they could do much 
cheaper themselves. 

Often the question arises as to why the 
local grocer does not buy celery direct from 
the Long Island farmer rather than from 
New York wholesalers, and thus prevent the 
hauling in and hauling out of the vegetables 
M question. The grocer says he does it 
ause he can buy cheaper and get a better 


Bringing in Hubbard Squash on Long Island for Late Fall Markets 


farmers use 32-quart berry crates as stand- 
ard packages for lettuce, spinach and, in 
fact, all green and bunched stuff. The let- 
tuce is put in these crates, uniform sizes in 
each crate, and hauled by the farmers’ own 
trucks to New York and Brooklyn markets, 
where his load is bought by wholesalers and 
grocers. Very few consumers buy direct 
from farmers on these markets, but vendors 
buy from farmers and wholesalers, and re- 
sell to the consumer. The grocer also sells to 
the consumer, and in either case, there is only 
one step between producer and consumer. 


Hold Squash for Holiday Market 


The squash season, as far as the market is 
concerned, is around Thanksgiving. It is not 
uncommon to see half of a three-ton truck 
load of produce be squash during the 10 days 
preceding the strictly American holiday. 
They are sold in barrels or by the hundred, 
according to whether the buyer be a grocer 


ee 


this: 
it’s got to be fed up and handled just right 
to make it pay its keep. 


Many Italian farmers 
grow a squash peculiar 
to the Italian trade, a 
squash that is fried in 
oil and can be picked in 
a week after it blos- 
soms. It blossoms all 
summer and is a prolific 
bearer, but the bulk of 
the squash crop is Hub- 
bard and Boston. 

A Simple Way to hold 
apples for later use is 
to place them in a me- 
dium where they will be 
as cool as possible with- 
out freezing. Only best, 
sound apples should be 
stored at all. They may 
be placed upon trays in 
a moist, but well-venti- 
lated cellar, and the in- 
dividual apples should 
another. For market pur- 








not touch one 


poses, the apples are packed in barrels 
after the fruit has shrunk and _ the 
barrels are stored in a cool place. Spitzen- 


burgh and Newtown are not injured by hard 
freezing, provided that they remain frozen 
until wanted, and are then thawed out grad- 
ually. Some of the russet and other farm 
varieties of apples will keep well when stored 
in the farm storage pit prepared in the same 
way as for peaches, carrots and other root 
crops. Proper ventilation of the earth and 
pit will usually prevent absorption of the 
earthy taste. Some farmers store apples by 
burying them in chaff, which is spread on 
the barn floor. Leaves or moss may also be 
used. A good heavy covering being used. 


To Pay Its Keep—Good homely philosophy, 
A thin, old field is like a thin horse 
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" Easy Ways to Store Farm Crops 


Simple methods mean wholesome vegetables all winter, says Howard M. Williams 


SHEN THE cold weather 


Under average conditions, the pota- 





comes to cut off the 
home supply of fresh 
vegetables it is decid- 
edly pleasant to know 
there is a storage pit 
of potatoes, beets, cabbage, beans 
or some other field and root crops 
right at hand for home consumption 
or local sale during the winter 
months. It is a_ satisfaction to 
realize that the labor of summer 
months can supply a variety of 
vegetables for a long time for table 
consumption or for high priced win- 
ter markets, by a little extra effort 
in arranging or building a storage 
place after the fall harvest. An 
expensive storage arrangement is 
not needed; sometimes an hour’s 
makeshift in rearranging bins in 
one of the outhouses or the throw- 
ing open of a straw insulated pit 
will do the trick. Of course, all 
vegetables are not to be stored in the same 
way, but I have found that certain kinds can 
be grouped together and held long into the 
winter months in the same way. For in- 
stance, potatoes, carrots, beets, parsnips and 
turnips will do very well under the same con- 
ditions when held in a cool cellar, while cab- 
bage will never do in the cellar because its 
odor penetrates all the house. Even for a 
small supply of potatoes, I prefer the outside 
pit storage, which does just as well as the 
cellar, and the bulk of the potatoes does not 
take up so much room. 

The cellar of our house is smaller than 
many farmhouse cellars, but with the fur- 
nace well off in one corner, I have been able 
to board off a small irregular room. The 
shelves for some of the vegetables and 
canned goods are supported by upright 
2 x 4s, with a series of cleats at various dis- 
tances from the floor to allow for easy ad- 
justment of the shelves, according to the size 
of materials stored. A small window open- 
ing under the front porch gives a chance to 
reguiate the temperature and keep a fairly 
uniform condition. The cellar is warm 
enough, even in very cold weather, and open- 
ing the door to the storage place for a short 
while will usually even up the temperature 
when desired. The cellar floor is of concrete, 
which is a disadvantage, but I have covered 
it with several inches of sandy loam and 
occasionally sprinkle it with water to pre- 








vent too rapid evaporation of the vegetables. - 


On the floor below the shelves are small 
bins made from old berry cases, and holding 
from two to four bushels each. Last season 
we kept beets, carrots, parsnips, turnips and 
potatoes in this room, 
but this season the po- 





toes will receive enough ventilation 
if the dry insulated materia] is ex. 
tended upward through the cover. 
ing from the cone of the pile. An 
old shingle weighted with a brick 
at the apex of the pile will protect 
the contents of the pile and keep 
out the rain. When the piles are 
constructed on a layer scale, a ven- 
tilation flue may be made from top 
to bottom through the center of the 
pile, using old boards, stakes or the 
like for the construction of the flue. 
Over the top is placed an inverted 
V-shaped trough, which permits a 
draft over the top of the flue. This 
is held in place by nailing it or by 
the weight of the sod and earth 
thrown around it and over the top. 

With storage pits of this type, it 








Covering Sweet Potatoes with Fodder Before Banking 


straw and old grass sod, and the vegetables 
packed away with layers of the protecting 
material every 5 or 6 inches. Late radishes 
could also be stored here, if covered with 
2 or 3 inches of sand, moistened from time to 
time to prevent withering. The shelves when 
lined with dry grass sod and straw make an 
ideal place for storage of apples for home 
use. The shelves are more exposed to the 
cool air, which comes from the outside, than 
the vegetables, which is a good thing, as they 
keep better in a slightly lower temperature 
than the root crops. 

So far as the moisture requirements are 
concerned, I regulate the sprinkling accord- 
ing to observation. When moisture begins 
to gather on the surface, I air out the storage 
room, throwing open the door to the cellar 
nd then the window alternately until both the 
moisture and temperature seem about right. 


Making Outside Pits 


Pit storage of potatoes seems to be the most 
satisfactory method, and so little time is 
taken up in making the pile that I will do no 
more cellar storing of tubers. The conical 
pit is the style which appegls to me most. A 
well-drained location, handy to the barns or 
house, is selected, and after a 6 or 8-inch 
excavation is made and lined with straw, the 
dry potatoes are built up into a cone-shaped 
pile. More straw, dry sod, leaves or the like 
are thrown over the top and the whole cov- 
ered with several inches of dirt. As the 
weather becomes colder, more earth is thrown 
over the storage pit, and if the season is a 
particularly bitter one, a layer of manure, 
followed by a layer of earth is not a bad idea. 


is hard to remove a part of the con- 

tents without exposing the rest suf- 

ficiently to cause damage. Because 
of this, it is better to have a number of small 
pits than to have a large one. Other vege- 
tables will also keep well in these kind of 
pits, and a small amount of several kinds 
may be stored in the same pit. Thus, when 
one pit is opened up there is a variety ob- 
tained for the table and the other pits can 
be left intact. Where different vegetables 
are stored in the same place, it is well to 
separate them with the straw, leaves or dry 
sod. The shelves in my cellar room would 
make splendid temporary holding for vege- 
tables from the storage pit on their way to 
the table. 


Long Trenches for Cabbage 


For cabbage, however, the pits are prefer- 
ably long and narrow, the simplest way being 
to place the cabbage heads down, in a shal- 
low trench lined with the straw or sod, and 
cover the top with earth. The amount of 
protection varies with the weather. The 
trench shape makes it possible to remove any 
number of the stored cabbage without dam- 
age to the remainder. Some prefer to put 
the whole cabbage into the trench, roots 
downward, placing them closely together and 
covering with a foot or more of strawy ma- 
terial. Over this may be laid boards and 
then earth. Provision must be made for 
drainage along the sides of the trench so that 
late fall or winter rains will readily run off. 

Where cabbage is held on a large scale, an 
outdoor cellar will do very well, providing it 
is cool and frost proof. Shelves in the out- 
door cellar are just high enough to allow one 
layer of cabbage on each shelf. My next 
farm neighbor has a splendid cellar of this 

type, the layer part of 
it being underground 





tatoes are going outside 
in a pit by themselves. 
They kept quite well, 
despite more rot than 
usual, but were always 
in the way on the floor 
under a covering of 
straw and dried grass 
sod. Temperature for 
them should be nearly 
uniform and it is easier 
to give them even pro- 
tection outside than in- 
doors. 

When the beets, tur- 
nips and carrots were 
pulled they were left ex- 
posed to the sunshine 
until the exterior mois- 
ture was dried up, when 
I cut off the tops and 
carried them into the 
storage room. The little 
bins were lined with 








Storage Banks or Pits with Ventilating Flue to Prevent Sweating 





and so protected from 
sudden change in tem- 
peratures. The dirt floor, 
occasionally sprinkled, 
provides sufficient mois- 
ture. Other crops w hich 
I take care of in my in- 
side cellar will keep 
even longer in this out- 
side storage. For long 
holding of such crops 
as late potatoes, car 
rots, beets and pars- 
nips, it seems to pro 
vide more perfect stor- 
age than either the in- 
side storage or pits. 
When sweet potatoes 
are stored in outdoor 
pits, they may be han- 
dled in the same way 48 
the other root crops, but 
they must, have been 
[To Page 5.] 
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Certified Milk Business Exacting 


Big money outlay and constant vigil requireda—By Ray F. Pollard 





HERE IS perhaps no locality in 
New York which produces so 
much certified milk as around 
Cobleskill in Schoharie county. 
Within two miles of the village 

are four large farms which are 
the manufacturing plants for 2550 quarts of 
perfect milk daily. This milk is put in quart 
bottles on the farms and delivered to one of 

the large New York distributers. The price 

to the producer during the summer was 13 
cents a quart. 

“Certified milk is market milk, the cleanest 
and most wholesome that can be produced,” 
is the definition given by Foster Barner, a 
farmer who has successfully made this grade 
of milk for the past 15 years. The milk is 
made under the best possible conditions. In 
the first place, the cows are free from disease, 
since they are obliged to pass tuberculin 
tests at least once a year, and are subject to 
veterinary inspection four times annually. 

The cows are housed in stables which are 
almost spotlessly clean, with an abundance 
of pure air and sunlight.. They are kept 
clean by careful dairymen in white suits, 
who wash the udders of the cows before each 
milking and keep the animals groomed so 
that their hair actually glistens. 

The milk is immediately cooled after being 
drawn from the cows and bottled twice daily. 
The filled bottles, with double paper caps, 
are packed 12 in a covered wooden case with 
cracked ice about each bottle, so that the 
milk is practically ice cold from within a few 
minutes after being produced to the time it 
is delivered to the consumer in the city. 

Every utensil with which the milk comes 
in contact is thoroughly washed and sterilized 
after each using. This and cooling makes it 
possible to keep the bacteria count below 
10,000 per cubic centimeter, which is the 
required regulation. 




















Pioneer in Certified Business 


The first dairyman in Schoharie county to 
produce certified milk was Charles A. Wiet- 
ing, who started in a small way by producing 
80 quarts a day 18 years ago, when he was 
commissioner of agriculture in New York 
state. This milk at that time brought the 
price of 5 cents a quart without bottling. 

Since that time Mr Wieting has continued 
to make certified milk and this last June re- 
ported a daily production of 684 quarts from 
48 cows. Five milkers do the work by hand. 
The owner of Pleasant View farm of 400 
acres is of the opinion that milk to be of the 
best quality should come in contact with the 
fewest utensils possible, and that steriliza- 
tion of these utensils is about half the prob- 
lem. The bacteria count is now averaging 
about 2000 a cubic centimeter. The cows are 
mostly high grade Holstein, with enough 
Jersey and Guernsey blood to keep the butter 
fat test at 40%, which is another ef the many 
requirements. Mr Wieting raises - heifer 
calves from his best cows to keep the herd 
number good, and makes careful tuberculin 
tests of animals purchased before adding 
them to his milking herd. 


Dandy Bull Heads Herd 


Foster Barner’s Fair View farm (all certi- 
fied milk farms have to be named) is the 
home of 60 grade Holstein cows, which are 
producing 800 quarts milk each 24 hours. At 
present the milking is being done by six hand 
milkers, but now a milker is being installed 
for future use. The bacteria count has been 
averaging under 4000 a cubic centimeter. 
The milk is, of course, bottled in a special 
building, and every detail observed in keep- 
Ing it in perfect condition. It is a pretty 
Sight to see the 60 cows in the big, airy 
Stable, and a prettier sight to see them wend 


their way out to the hill pasture, as I have 
seen them. 

H. Q. Rockefeller & Son have been in the 
certified milk business for three years, and 
are now producing 450 quarts daily from 37 
milking cows. They have a grade herd of 
Holsteins with a fine pure-bred Holstein bull 
to make further improvement. 

The cow stable is a single story building, 
with the main barn on one end and the silos 
on the other. The stable holds 40 cows, 
which are in two rows facing each other. 
The floor is of concrete, in perfect shape. 
Iron swing stanchions are used. Electric 
lights have been installed and now very re- 
cently a milking machine has been put in, so 
that two men can do the work which four 
have been accustomed to do in the matter of 
milking. Since using the machine the bac- 
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teria count has averaged under 5000 a cubic 
centimeter. 

The fourth farmer of Schoharie county to 
go into the certified milk business is David 
C. Lawyer and his two sons. He hasebuilt an 
excellent new barn 36 x 92 feet, with the 
stable on the first floor with 46 stanchions. 
A concrete bottling plant has been con- 
structed and is in full operation. In it are 
sterilizer, cooler, boiler, wash room, bottler 
and so forth. 


On the Job Every Day 


Twenty-eight cows are in the milking herd 
and 420 quarts of milk are being produced 
daily. As a result of three tuberculin tests 
made in the last few years, not one reacting 
animal has ever been found. Of the 31 head 
of cows, 14 are pure-bred Holstein, and a 
pure-bred Holstein bull has been at the head 
of the herd for many years. The sale of cer- 


tified milk was begun in September, 1919. 

Of all the types of farming, dairying is 
probably the most arduous, and of all dairy 
farming the making of certified,milk looks to 
be the most strenuous. Everlastingly on the 
job, attention to a thousand details, a con- 
stant fight against bacteria, a large money 
investment, the labor situation; these, good 
readers, are some of the problems. And 
when all of these things are done or are not 
done, inspectors show up. One comes ¢from 
the New York city board of health, one from 
the New York state department of agricul- 
ture, one from the Medical society of New 
York county and, perhaps, as a last straw, a 
boiler inspector drops in some Saturday 
afternoon. 

No matter, the producer of certified mikk 
has no Sunday, anyway, or holiday. He is 
doing a praiseworthy task in conducting a 
business which requires brains and brawn, is 
making the dairy fulfill its greatest function 
in making milk which is the most perfect 
food, and we hope he makes some money. 


Easy Ways to Store Farm Crops 
{From Page 4.]| 

exposed to the air to dry off the external 
moisture before piling and covering. On the 
other hand, if sweet potatoes are to be stored 
in a special storage place, as followed in 
southern New York and on the Delaware- 
Maryland peninsula, the potatoes must be 
cured at 75 to 80 degrees for eight to 10 days 
before being put away. Sweet potatoes must 
be held at a uniform temperature of 55 de- 
grees, while the previously mentioned crops 
do best at 34 to 40 degrees, which makes it 
impossible to handle them in the same way. 
I can satisfactorily hold several bushels in 
my open cellar, not far from the furnace. 

The top shelves in my cellar storage do 
very well for onions -also. Ventilation is 
very important, and I have found the small 
loosely woven bags more satisfactory than 
bins for holding the onions. We usually 
have a few squash to put away in the cellar 
and have no trouble in keeping them. A 
layer of dry grass sod on the concrete base- 
ment floor keeps them dry and well ventilated. 


Manure at 90 Cents a Ton 


Tobacco farmers in the Connecticut valley 
last spring paid as high as $14 a cord for city 
manure, freight paid to point of delivery. 
Such manure weighs 2!. tons to the cord, 
making the cost per ton at the railroad siding 
not less than $5, often as high as $7. 

According to the Connecticut station, a 
timothy cover crop, sown after tobacco, con- 
tained in roots and tops as much organic 
matter as is contained in five tons of average 
manure, and as much nitrogen as in seven 
tons. The cost at present prices of timothy 
seed, allowing 30 pounds per acre, would be 
not more than $4.50 per acre—equal to less 
than $1 a ton for manure! 

The organic matter is all gain, an addition 
to the humus supply of the soil, grown dur- 
ing the time of the year when the soil would 
not otherwise be working. The nitrogen also 
is practically all gain, for most, if not all of 
that contained in the tops and roots of the 
timothy cover crop, would be leached from 
the soil, before the beginning of another 
growing season. 

This investigation was made late in No- 
vember, just before the ground froze up. It 
makes a remarkable story, important to all 
tobacco growers as well as other intensive 
farmers, but especially important to those 
who, regardless of price, are unable to obtain 
sufficient supplies of manure to keep their 
soils in good working condition.—[Soil Bul- 
letin. 
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there's no coffee 
hurt in Postum. 


It is pure and 
wholesome! 


Made by Postum Cereal Co. Ine. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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shows the favor this table 
drink is constantly gaining 
because of its ric 


taste 


Boil Postum Cereal fully 
twenty minutes and you 
have a flavor similar to the 
highest grade coffee, but 
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Hydraulic Ram Best 


K. J. T. EKBLAW 

My spring is 125 feet below the house with 
23 foot raise. Could I put a pump in? What 
kind? What size pipe? We had a hy- 
draulic ram, but it did not work satisfac- 
torily.—[E. M. W., New York. 

I doubt very much whether an or- 
dinary suction pump would be sufli- 
cient to draw water from the spring 
to the house, as the total vertical lift 
is practically all that a pump could 
take care of even under good condi- 
tions, and then the resistance, due to 
the friction in the long pipe added, 
makes it more than the pump can 
handle. 

If you have sufficient flow it seems 
that a hydraulic ram would be the 
best scheme of getting water to the 
house. Are you sure that you gave 
the ram a thorough trial? If it isa 
good ram, made by a reliable com- 
pany, it ought to give satisfaction 
with very little attention. If condi- 
tions are such that a ram will not 
work, about the only alternative is to 
put in an pump at the spring and force 
the water up to the house. This pump 
may be operated by wind power, by 
a gas engine or by electric power. 


Concrete Basement for Barns 


Would it be advisable to build a concrete 
basement in clay soil for a dairy barn of 
sufficient size for 20 om young cattle 
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and four horses ?—[G. 





I can see no reason why a concrete 
basement should not work well under a 





barn the size you mention. Concrete, 








: New York styles 


in wearing apparel for 
women, men and chil- 
dren—andall at big mon- 
ey savings because of our 
inexpensive location. The 
- smartest styles in suits, 
skirts, coats, waists, shoes and dresses; 
the newest furs, the loveliest underwear— 
allguaranteed better bargains than you can buy 
where, or your money back. Hundreds of 
wonderful money-saving opportunities for every 
member of the family, like this 
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Men's Black Dress Shoes. any place, Send pos 
A $6.00 VALUE FOR $3.98 Garage Book, showing styles 
912-962 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0, 


Comfortable ,stylish,long wear- 
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ing—m over comfort last; 
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V-Crimp, Corra- 
€ Galvanized Roof- 
% . Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. ‘Pusitively greatest 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. 
pairs. Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, ligh 


Free Roofing Book 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 


when properly made, is the most dur- 
able and substantial material, and in 
addition to this it has the advantage 
of being one of the most sanitary ma- 
terials ,a qualification which makes it 
valuable in dairy barn construction. 

If you plan to keep any stock in 
the basement, I would make certain to 
have adequate light and ventilation. 
This Jack is a great- fault of many 
basement barns, for the earth is 
heaped up against the walls and no 
opportunity is afforded for the light 
to enter. 

The proper way to construct 4 base- 
ment barn, the main advantage of 
which is really knowing that you have 
a@ ready means of putting in a drive- 
way to the second story, is to con- 
struct a sort of an area-way. around 
the hillsides of the barn. This will 
necessitate-a secondary concrete wall 
some distance from the main base- 
ment wall. 


Making Cellar Waterproof 
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_ a Today 
United Stores Co. Box 723, Lancaster,Pa, 











Silos at Half Price 


I must clear my present ware- 
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LEVER 
CONTROL 


-Drag Saw 


I have a cellar that was stoned up dry and 
this spring we had considerable water in it, 
and I would like to fix it right.—[M. P. B., 

There are two things to make pro- 
vision againgt in building cellars so as 
to make them waterproof: First, to 
prevent. the excess water from storms 
from pouring into the cellar. Second, 
to prevent natural soi] moisture from 
seeping through the floor and walls. 

Proper construction methods will 
take care of the first. When the cel- 
lar walls are built, a foundation drain 
should be put in near the base of the 
wall so that any storm water which 
soaks down will find its way in the tile 
and will be drained away. It may be 
necessary to lead this tile for some 
distance before an outlet can be found 





house before winter. About 200 


r for it, especially if the basement wall 
be made rather deep. 





silos left, which I will sell at 
half price as long as they last. 
Silos are well-known make, new, 
built of genuine Clear Oregon 
Fir, and absolutely first class in 
every way, You have as good a 
chance at these as anyone else if 
you get your order in before 


a = “ No Bomar Gearentess all wool. Py 
shown big buyers. uverybody dividual measure. erfec 

treated fairly. Orders filled in §242@8S°PREPAID. 
order of their receipt. Prepared atest & Dock with 


to make immediate shipment. 





Here is the most remarkable value 
we have ever offered. Equal to 
suits others sell at $35.00 to $40.00. 











The second proposition is one which 
is concerned more with the concrete 
itself than anything else. In the first 
place one wants to be sure to make 
the concrete as nearly waterproof as 
possible. The best authorities on con- 
erete construction recommend that it 
be made waterproof through an ideal 
mixture or one approximately so. This 
means that the concrete has to be 
made of the proper proportions thor- 
oughly mixed, carefully and rapidly 
placed, and allowed to cure properly. 

The way to make a concrete base- 


M. L. Smith Manufacturer's Agent hnest, bigh grade fabri Pictares tatest up-to-datestylee ment is to make the floor and walls 
112 Flood Building sod Ge'ctchitd cam follow thems. ‘You ean save at integral, but this is very difficult. The 

: Peansyivania dasea’ Woot me mace tate satisfaction or ere *° trouble comes in getting a water-tight 
Meadville, or THE BELL TAILORS (Largest in the World) point between the floor and the foun- 
Adoms at Green St, Oept.104,; Chicsg®M@& dation walls. If we make the founda- 
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will gladly answer in this de “ 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
about farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In, 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if Prom 

reply by private letter is desired. vt 

























tion walls at one time and the {oor 
later, or vice versa, a line of demar. 
cation will exist between the two, 
which may offer the opportunity tor 
the ingress of moisture. To make this 
joint waterproof, proceed as follows: 

If the walls are made first, arrange 
the forms so that a groove will be left 
along the bottom of the foundation 
wall at the level of the floor; give this 
groove a heavy coating of asphalt 
after the concrete has hardéned, and 
then when the floor is placed take spe- 
cial pains to see that the floor con. 
crete extends well into this groove. If 
the work is carefully done, the asphalt 
will effectually seal the joint. Some. 
times the work is done in the re. 
verse sequence, that is, the footing of 
the foundation and the floor are made 
integral. In such a case the groove 
should be made on the upper face of 
footing, coated with asphalt, and the 
subsequent placings of concrete for the 
walls are made to fill the groove 
closely. 

If there is any likelihood of mois. 
ture getting into the cellar, it wil 
pay to take every precaution to keep 
it out. The time to do the work is at 
the time the cellar is being built, as it 
will cost a whole lot iess to do it then 
than to remedy the difficulty later. 


Fruit Budding Now Under Way 
ALVAH H. PULVER, NEW YORK 

In western New York expert bud- 
ders are at work putting buds from 
two-year-old stock into the year-old 
cherry, quince, apple, pear and peach 
trees. In some instances the Mahaleb 
stock is used to graft the buds on, as 
it is sturdy and will grow in any cli- 
mate, 

A scion usually has 10 buds. The 
buds are separated by the budder 
with a special budding knife and 
with a little of the leaf and stem are 








Placed in the opening of the tree te 
be budded. A sharp horizonta! cut 
is followed by a long perpendicular 


cut from the center of the horizon- 
tal cut. After the bud is carefully 
placing in the opening, raffia is bound 
about it and the budder goes on to the 





















next tree. A boy follows to tie the oeuee 
raffia and clear away any refuse. A 
good budder puts in from 1M) to 
2000 buds a day. Reaffia fills a!) re- 
quirements and is easy to handle. In 
the Dansville district the young trees 
never looked better than since the 
industry was founded. Scientific care Cc 
and favorable atmospheric conditions 
have made this district a most im- f; 
portant nursery section. 
Handy Hay Press Feeder—The or- N 
dinary method of feeding a hay press 
is dangerous, because the operator rer 
may have his foot pressed in with the 
hay. The illustration is of st 
a device which anyone can , 
make, and thus ob- Dp! 
viate all. danger. A piece 
of smooth pine 1 inch 
thick and 1% inches wide H 
has holes bored in it for 
prongs of an ordinary 
hayfork to pass through ar 
A similar piece is fastened dr 
to the ferule by means of 
a U-bolt which passes th 
through it ‘and a!s¢é 
through a piece of wood 
the same size as the first 
piece to which it is joined. 
PROTECTED To these pieces 38 
HAYFORK fastened a %-inch board, 
preferably of light wood. —_ 
In operation the fork is thrust dowa —> 
ward upon the hay about (0 — 
pressed and the foot placed on ® — 
upper cross-piece just as ‘? i-_ = 
with an ordinary spade. This ere — 
only preyents danger, but it lis — 
the work of hay press feedins. ~ 
I am very much interested in — 
bred Aberdeen-Angus beef cattle 
re the best 





From my experience they 2 

cattle a person can keep. They o” 
better and lay on flesh faster 0” os 
same feed than any other kind ~ 
[R. H. Dix, Rensselaer County, N * 
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Copyright 1920, by ‘The Goodyear ‘Lire & Rubber Co, 


“A few days after we purchased our truck, we equipped it with Goodyear 
Cord Tires for important reasons. The pneumatics enable us to drive the 
truck into the soft ground of the orchards and they save both the truck and the 
fruit we haul over rough, hilly roads. The Goodyear Cord Tires have eliminated 
three-fourths of the lemon spoilage that occurred formerly.’’—Frank M. Kramer, 

i General Manager, North Whittier Heights Citrus Association, Puente, California 





- ILLS and sand, soft fields and rutted roads, | Where teams still plod after sundown, a truck 
es mire and chuck holes no longer cause on Goodyear Cord Tires has left simply the 


re continual hardship to farmers who, like this sharp pattern of the gripping, diamond-shaped 
n- fruit grower, haul on Goodyear Cord Tires. blocks of the All-Weather Tread. 

- More than ever today the motor is the farmer’s Built with the scrupulous care that protects 
7 are e . . . our good name, Goodyear Cord construction 
0 companion in his pumping, plowing, cutting, “woe 

- shell; lil add tee oh combines traction, cushioning and nimbleness 
am eming, and threshing and, aided by the spry in a fine and enduring tire body. 

- pneumatics, the motor eases his hauling. ' at aad 

ch ; First-hand information, indicating the value of 
ot Hours measure much more of this work done, pneumatics in general agricultural hauling and 
a and miles consume less time, fuel, oil and particularly in motorized farming, is supplied 
. driving as the big Goodyear Cord Tiressmooth by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
” the way and cushion the load. from Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 
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BETTER FEED 





to body building and milk making. 
Bigger Milk Checks. 
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Keeping Milk Flows Flowing 


A Better Feed — International Special Dairy Feed is a scientific blend of the 
highest grade materials, each one of which contains certain elements necessary 
It is a better feed, which finally means 


Better Cows — The profitably fed cow buil<'s up her body while i ing her 
milk flow. Her better body allows her to maintain a better milk flow the 
year round. The ultimate result is Bigger Milk Checks all the year round. 


More Milk — International Special Dairy Feed is guaranteed to produce more 
milk than any other feed of similar analysis. The result must be 


Bigger Milk Checks—These are what count. They represent 
the energy and expenditures you devote to milk production. To get them feed 


International 
Special Dairy Feed 


the sum total of 


Order a trial ton from your dealer right 
now. It is guaranteed to make for 
you. Have your cows in fine fettle and at 
tiptop production when pasturage fails. Two 
extra quarts of milk daily from each cow 



















will make the trial worth while. 


town. 


MINNBAPOLIS 
Mille at Minneapolis and Memphis 
Live Agents Wanted 


Write us 
if there is no International dealer in your 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 


MINNESOTA 







































The farmer's old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold under a positive guarantee since 1996— 
fea if it fails. First 


your money refunc 
write for a free copy of 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


describes Lump Jaw and explains how 
ming’s Actinoform is to be used. A book of 
ges, containing 67 illustrations and infor- 
mation upon almost two hundred povpeee per- 
taining to horses and cattle. We jeve it 
to be the best book of the kind ever printed 
tobe givenaway. Durable leatherette binding. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Dl. 








~ STOPS 


' BIN 
j ABSOR 7 LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, Splint, 
Curb, Side Bone, or similar troubles 
and gets horse going sound. It acts 
mildly but quickly and good results 
are lasting. Does not blister or re- 
move the fatr and horse can be 
worked. Page 17 in pamphlet with 
each bottle tells how. $2.50 a 

bottle delivered. Horse Book 9 R Free. 

®. F. younc 379 Temple St. SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


NEWTON'S ft sm ume, ee 














e 
cans guaranteed ts 
cure Heaves or money refunded. 
6.45 and $1.90 per can (includes War Tax). At dealers’ or 
wail, Largest packages. Doseisemall. Cheapest to use. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPANY, Toledo, Ohie 


















BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And how to feed, Mailed free 
to any address by the Author. 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 


118 West 31st Street, 
New York, U.S.A. 




















Pin This ‘Zmcricon ‘Sericuiturist Advertisers 
rereerryg It Guarantees you the full benefits of 
FARM POWER THE NATIONAL 

—y FARM POWER BMBLEM 
which represents the Iron-Clad 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 


















In Every Hen 


New System of Poultry Keeping—Get Deol- 
lar a Dozen Eggs—Famous Poul- 
tryman 


TELLS HOW 


“The great trouble with the poultry busi- 
ness has always been that the laying life of 
a hen was too short,” says Henry Trafford, 
International Poultry Expert and Breeder, for 
nearly eighteen years Editor of Poultry Suc- 
Ce83e 

The average pullet lays 150 eggs. If kept 
the second year, she may lay 100 more. Then 
she goes to market. Yet, it has been sci- 
entifically established, that every pullet is 
born or hatched with over one thousand 
minute egg germs in her system—and will 
lay them on a highly profitable basis over a 
period of.four to six years’ time if given 
proper care. . 

How to work to get 1000 eggs from every 
hen; how to get pullets laying early; how to 
make the old hens lay like pullets; how to 
help hens through moult quickly; how to 
keep up heavy egg production all through 
cold winter months when eggs are highest; 
triple egg production; make slacker hens 
hustle; $5.00 profit from every hen in six 
winter months. These and many_other money 
making poultry secrets are contained in Mr. 
Trafford’s “1000 EGG HEN™ system of poul- 
try raising, one copy of which will be sent ab- 
solutely free to any reader of this paper who 
keeps six hens or more. Eggs should go to 
a dollar or more a dozen this winter. This 
means big profit to the poultry keeper who 
gets the eggs. Mr. Trafford tells how. If 
you keep chickens and want them to make 
money for you, cut out this and send it 
with your name and address to Henry Traf- 
ford, Suite 870M, Tyne Bldg., Binghamton, 
N. Y¥., and a free copy of “THE 1000 EGG 
HEN” will be sent by return mail.—[Adv. 





BLACKLEG VACCINE 
(BLACKLEGOIDS) 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(GERM-FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE ) 
WRITE POR FREE BOOKLETS. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Select Seed Corn Now 


When one is growing a good yield- 
ing, early maturing variety of corn, 
proper selection of seed from that 
field should help to hold best char- 
acteristics and possibly improve them. 
If one hasn’t such a variety, he should 
purchase seed from near at hand, of 
an early maturing, large yielding va- 
riety adapted to his specific locality. 
Then by careful selection obtain, 
from his own field, seed for the fol- 
lowing year. 

More attention is being paid to the 
angle of the ear shank than hereto- 
fore. The weight of the maturing ear 
will bend a weak shank far down- 
ward, thereby stopping the flow of 
plant food coming to the ear, produc- 
ing one with kernels not fully de- 
veloped. Considering this point, ears 
should only be selected having good 
strong shanks pointing slightly down- 
ward, as this allows rain to run off 
ears preventing tendency to mold. 
Experiments have shown that seed 
selected from plants bearing ears high 
up produce plants with ears high up, 
and seed from low eared plants pro- 
duce plants bearing ears low dowr. 
Therefore, care should be taken to 
select from stalks bearing ears at a 
convenient hight. 

Whether you select seed ears in 
the field or at husking time, certain 
points concerning the ear itself should 
be observed. A medium sized ear is 
most desirable. Such ears will run 
from 8 to 10% inches in length de- 
pending on variety grown. Kerneis 
should be glazed, firm, straight rowed, 
with ear slightly tapering, full butted 
and tipped. 

Early maturity, however, should 
never be sacrificed for fancy points, 
as a large yield of well matured grain 
is what the average farmer desires. 
By observing these points this fall 
when selecting seed corn, you will be 
taking a step forward in improving 
and insuring next year’s crop. Proper 
storage of ears after selection is es- 
sential, so shortly, we will run an ar- 
ticle giving methods of storage prac- 
ticed by various farmers, 


Poultry Pilgrimage 

About 35 members of the Connec- 
ticut poultry association left New 
Haven early Sunday morning, August 
29, in eight autos for a poultry pil- 
grimage to and through New Jersey. 
They were met at the Nyack ferry 
by Prof H. R. Lewis and members 
of the New Jersey state poultry asso- 
ciation and of two local associations, 
and escorted to Westwood for dinner. 
An inspection followed of the north 
Jersey (Bergen county) egg laying 
and breed testing station which is 
nearing completion, and with its 100 
houses and yards will be ready to 
start the first contest November 1. 
The poultry farms of R. A. Mouilles- 
seaux and Jacob Prokesch were in- 
spected, and the night spent at New 
Brunswick. 

The New Jersey state poultry farm 
and poultry department of 2000-bird 
capacity was visited Monday, also the 
Forsgate farm at Jamesburg, Laurel- 
ton farms at Lakewood (15,000 birds 
capacity), Edwin Levy’s and George 
Raynor’s at Toms river, C. N. War- 
ner’s farm was visited Tuesday, then 
several places at Hammonton and 
Vineland. Wednesday was spent in 
the intensive poultry district of South 
Vineland with its hundreds of five 
and 10-acre poultry farms and a 
poultry population of 300,000 in three 
square miles. The Vineland interna- 
tional egg laying and breeding con- 
test with its 100 pens was inspected 
and an hour given to addresses and 
discussions by E. H. Wene, Prof W. 
F. Kirkpatrick, Prof Willard CS. 
Thompson, Prof H. R. Lewis and 
Prof Irving L. Owen. 

The tour closed Thursday with an 
inspection of Hunterdon county where 
poultry keeping is an adjunct of gen- 
eral farming rather than an intensive 
business in itself. Many farmers 
keep from 500 to 1000 hens. While 
White Leghorns were kept exclusive- 














ly in the other sections visited, Jersey 
Black Giants for capons in the sec. 
tion east of Camden, tn Hunterdon 
county, there were many fowls of the 
American breeds—Plymouth Rocks 
and Rhode Island Reds. 


Keep the Colony House Dry 
WILLARD C. THOMPSON 


The colony house is no place for 
moisture, which should be confined to 
the streams or water fountains. One 
of the biggest helps in keezing the col- 
ony house dry is plenty of sunshine, a 
germ destroyer which is hard to beat. 
If the colony houses are faced toward 
the south, they are automatically dried 
and cieaned by the sun while the 
chicks are out on the range during the 
day. The ordinary floor is especially 
desirable because it is usually a mov- 
able structure and is usually elevated 
a foot from the ground making the 
quarters high and dry. 

Experience shows that coarse pine 
shavings excel as a dry litter for the 
colony house. They are in themselves 
slightly antiseptic and absorb mois- 
ture remarkably well. Cut straw, 
marsh hay and similar materials may 
be used, but not necessarily in great 
amounts. The droppings from beneath 
the roosts should be removed fre- 
quently, especially in damp weather, as 
they promote the development of 





chicken-pox, roup and other serious 
diseases or pests in the poultry house. 
Growing fowls are influenced quite 


markedly by the nature of their en- 
vironment, and show response to 
bright light surroundings. To accom- 
plish this as well as to improve the 


sanitation of the house effectively a 
good disinfectant whitewash can be 
used. 


Merit in Sunflower Silage 
A. D. DAVIS, FARM BUREAU MANAGEB 
Experience with sunflowers for si- 


lage the past two years in Lewis coun- 
ty, N Y, seems to be satisfactory, es- 
pecially on the higher’ elevations 
where corn does not mature suflicient- 


ly. Results the last season indicate 
that a mixture of corn and sunflowers 
works well 


The use of the corn and sunflowers 
together seems to be worth while con- 
sidering in a normal year. With light 


frosts, the corn will mature for silage, 
while the sunflowers will head sulli- 
ciently to make planting worth while, 
and on an unfavorable year they w'!! 
give the farmer some silage. Results 
from five demonstrations showed 49 
increased yield on three tons an acre 
where a mixture of sunflowers was 
used, as compared with corn alone. 
Very satisfactory results were s* 
cured with a half pound of sunflower 
seed mixed with the corn. Some farm: 
ers used more sunflower seed 
Due to the extra yield some farm- 
ers had a surplus, and fed the sun- 
flowers and corn green. At first the 
cows did not seem to take hold of the 
sunflowers, but on the second or thirl 
day the sunflowers disappeared about 
as fast as the corn, there seeming (0 
be no préference shown. The cows 
would reach for the ears on the corm 
and the branching heads of the sun- 
flowers first. The sunflower stems 
were eaten up about as well as the 
cornstalks, 
In the winter of 1919 an extensivé 
feeding demonstration was carried on 
to compare the value of the sunflow- 
ers and corn as silage. The results in- 
dicated that the feeding value was ¢> 
sentially the same so far as keeping 
up the milk flow was concerned. The 
sunflower silage did not seem to ~ 
quite as good as the corn, probab!s 
due to the fact that there was not @ 
sufficient number of cows on test Les 
feed off the entire surface of sunflower 
silage daily. 


There is still plenty of work ties 
done in developing a higher yie'’'t 


strain of sunflowers, the same - 
been done in the case of corn a 
silage, There are good possibilities od 
gunflowers, especially in higher ole : a 
tions of New York state and whe 
early frosts are common. 
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tp copy of this Style Book is reserved for each 
reader of ‘“‘American Agriculturist.”’ 


This “NATIONAL” Style Book is indeed the Book of 
LOWER PRICES. It quotes all the new and lower 
prices on thousands of bargains in everything for Men’s 
and Women’s and Children’s wear. 


One copy of this Book of Lower Prices is yours free— 
but you must write for it today. - 


Prices are lower—in thiv 


New “NATIONAL” Style Book 


And just to have you see the NEW prices—to see for 
yourself the saving the “NATIONAL” offers we have 
reserved one 510-page book just for. you. 


510 Pages—and every page offering you a saving of 
dollars! 


The latest New York Styles are shown—the new dresses 
dollars less than last spring, the new suits at dollars less 
than the average of today’s prices. There is everything 
awoman wears—at the new prices. 


For men there are suits and overcoats and shoes and 
thirts, sweaters, underwear, hats—everything for men’s 
Wear—at the very latest prices—the newest and lowest 
Mtices. There is everything for boys and girls, for infants’ 





THE NATIONAL’ 
Money-S' aving Style Book — 


fe NATIONAL CLOAK& SUIT CO. 
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wear, everything good and’ wearable and becoming—and 
always priced at a saving. 


See the Newest Prices— 
The Lowest Prices—the *“‘NATIONAL”’ Offers 


As a reader of “‘American Agriculturist,” we want you 
to have your copy of this 510-page Style Book—the new 
book of the new prices, the Book of Lower Prices. 


We want you to see this book and to know our policy 
of doing business. 


First: Everything guaranteed satis- 
factory to you or your money 
back. 


Second: Every price we quote is a 
guaranteed price—we always 
offer a saving. And we try always 
to offer extra quality. We try 


to add value, to put extra service 
and the greatest possible satis- 
faction into every penny of the P 
price. a 


But to repeat—One copy of this book is yours 
—is here waiting for you. You only need Y Qettees Cra 
send the coupon shown here, or if you . 
do not wish to cut the coupon write on 
a post card your name and address Fa 
—and the new “NATIONAL” Pa 
Style Book, the Book of the F 
New Prices, will be sent you 
ffee. 


& Suit Company 
Pf 219 West 24th Street, 
New York City. 
Please send me, FREE, my copy 
of the new “NATIONAL” Style 
Book, the book of present-day, down- 
to-the-minute lower prices, 


O Pe oc ded dexacdndivesiieeseseeed . 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY » le 


219 West 24th Street, New York City 
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In a nw 


IVE words—‘“‘Skims clean at any speed”’— 

tell one of the basic differences between 
the Sharples Suction-feed and all other 
separators. 


Other Separators lose butterfat when turned 

under speed,’’ and tests prove that 95% of 
all hand separators are turned under speed 
much of the time. 


Sharples’ simple one-piece bowl (no discs) 
knee-low supply can, “once-a-month”’ auto- 
matic oiling system are also exclusive Sharp- 
les advantages. 


It is costing you more to be without a Sharples 
Suction-feed than it would to buy one. 


One type of Sharples Suction-feed Separator 
is electrically operated with current from 
farm}lighting system. , 





Write for Sharples catalog, address- 
ing nearest office. Dept. 36. 






SUCTION -FEED 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 
West Chester, Pa. 
Branches: Chicago SanFrancisco Torento 

































Bought by us at less than than thecost ou 
of manufacture. Fine barbed wire, made 4) 
ender rigid government supervision. 12 ee can 
ge open hearth steel wire with four point Ms 
‘a inches long, spaced 8 inches apart. } Id fe t 
F to your job 


ies a>.’ if youweara 
Fish Brand Slicker 
A.J. TOWER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED /856 
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Working with One Another 


Representatives of granges, farm 
bureau and Dairymen’s league held a 
meeting in Lewis county recently 
which was addressed by N. F. Webb 
of Cortland 
county, N_ Y, 
on the GLF 
situation. Our 
county has 
raised its quo- 
ta, in fact 
went over the 
top, and there 
is much enthu- 
siasm,. We are 
anxious to par- 
ticipate and 
help along the 
movement, but 
there is a dif- 
ference of 
opinion as to 

H. E. COOK what is best to 
do. The farm 
leaders near Lowville, the county 
seat, have already secured an option 
on the largest feed and general sup- 
ply business in the county. The price 
is reasonable, and no doubt the deal 
will go through. This will be a good 
starter and those who are not near 
enough to patronize this plant will 
likely do something in their own bus- 
iness center. 

I am thoroughly in sympathy with 
the local plant idea, I want to come 
up against the man I am doing busi- 
ness with. This may be a fussy old- 
fashioned notion, but there is satis- 
faction in it.. I am sure that I would 
fee] much more obligated to help the 
general scheme along than if I traded 
by letter or long distance telephone. 
I am impressed how the new idea is 
getting a grip on farmers, and we 
are really beginning to think that we 
can do things ourselves. We must 
go slowly, however, and learnas we 
go. We have just as much ability as 
other people. We may know the ins 
and outs of crop growing, anda not 
know the problems of trade, and we 
must not let the enthusiasm of or- 
ganization interfere with the exten- 
sion of our own private affairs, and 
I don’t believe we will. 


Must Walk with Caution 


Mr Webb was cautious in his ad- 
vice. He would not have us rush in- 
to the formation of local stock com- 
panies until there was a deep-seated 
demand. In other words, he reasoned 
against the development of promoters 
who would urge farmers to feel that 
their own salvation depended entirely 
upon establishing local trade institu- 
tions. He was free to say that now 
the big central office was established 
and departments with experts at the 
head of each who were thoroughly 
trained along special lines of trade 
and transportation that we should do 
some business with them, and I think 
farmers generally will agree with 
him. We must not expect that this 
new enterprise will revolutionize bus- 
iness. They will, however, with our 
support find some short cuts that will 
be worth while. 

Yesterday our county Pomona held 
its quarterly meeting and the spirit 
of working together was uppermost 
not only as related to trade and those 
things which communities can do, 
but actually a start has been made to 
organize a non-partisan association 
in the county to deal with political 
matters, not with a farmer’s party 
idea, but to see to it that the two 
dominant parties qualified to nomi- 
nate men and women who would 
represent our interests and fully 90% 
of the production from Lewis county 
is from the farm. 

I can see no reason whya county- 
wide association cannot function 
along these lines, Other farm organi- 
zations cannot safely do so. I doubt 
if they should try to act in non-par- 
tisan fashion if they would succeed. 
The same people, however, could 
function under another banner and 
do the things all farmers would like 
to do, namely have a greater farmer 




















representation. Our leaders te)) us 
Wwe must do it, but then in the same 
breath refuse to let us talk about it 
in our meetings. Now the Only thing 
that I know to do is to form a sepa. 
rate association, and lo and behold 
we have the machinery to do what 
we are advised to do. 
Higher Costs This Year 

In looking over our expense items 
in the production of and _ pbottiin 
milk on the farm as compar: 





July and August one year ago j; is 
costing about 15% more for the same 
time this year. Feeds and labor con. 


stitute the main increase, but repair 
work of all kinds is higher and these 
are important. Nearly ev: rything 


used on a farm is portable, and as 
compared to tools, machinery and 
motive power in manufacturing 
plants, wear and tear are big items. 
No matter how careful we are farm 
equipment has exposure, bearings get 
dirt mixed with grease, and joints are 


strained as we gO over uneven sur- 
faces. 

The prospects now are for lower 
feed prices. There is a tradition to 
buy before October, and generally I 
guess it is safe, and yet we are ona 
high level of values, and some time 
they will come down, but it may not 
be this winter. As I feel now, unless 
the feed situation shows some radi- 
cally new features, I shall lay in a 
partial stock of cattle feeds. 

It seems to me that the cost of 
milk production during the coming 
winter will not be higher than last 
year. 

I have just made a contract at a 
slight advance over last year. At this 
writing I am unable to say what we 
shall pay for labor this coming win- 
ter. I would like to keep up our 
present high schedule if possible, 
Everybody feels good and that makes 
us all good workers. We began our 
threshing today, and the man in 
charge said of his own free will, “all 
of your men seem to want to do their 
best.” In most cases they do.—[H. 
E. Cook. 





Cigar Leaf Tobacco 











Tobacco Crop and Movement 
August figures from the federal 


census bureau are not yet available 
on stocks of cigar leaf held by manu- 
facturers and dealers. But a glance 
at the figures here presented show 
that for July, stocks were somewhat 
smaller than a year ago. In addition 
to the figures named, were something 


like 8,000,000 Ibs tobacco each year. 
During the fiscal year ‘~\), ended 
June 30, imports of cigar leaf wrap- 
pers were 7,329,000 Ibs, slightly less 
than a year earlier, but compared 
with only 4,500,000 Ibs fiscal year J 
nearly 80% of the imports were Su- 
matra wrappers. As to fillers, imports 
last fiscal year were 23,400,(4i) lbs, or 
three millions in excess of either = 
or two years ago. Exports 0! cigars 
are increasing, nearly 6 millions 
past fiscal year, or double a _year 28% 
and compared with only lo miliions 
exported in ’18. 
CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO 
Held by dealers and manufacturers 
July 1 July 1 





1920 1919 

IC BB Bhs® wccccccccccccccces - nt 
Broadleaf secenree 313 
Havana seed 3.4 63 
Shade grown a. 3.0 
WE cccccactacenccces ans 100.0 
PO ccccccccccccscescess 793 621 
— tr ee an3 794 
Tr a 43 

Ga and Fla .....-+-++++**" as 652 
Imported .....---eeeeseeeee? . i 


29 «(8808 
*Millions and tenths of millions. . 

Additional Tobacco me il 

ron P 

Accompanying table shows from 7 

partment a aericulture latest sum 

maries acreage under cigar lea = 

now and a year ago; also, oS — 

thousands of pounds, the — - 
estimate of the crop now 
[To Page 17.] 
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Our Special 
Crop Reports 








Plenty of Onions in Sight 


The main crop of onions for late 
autumn and winter markets is now 
peing harvested rapidly. In some 
commercial * onion-growing sections 
such as Indiana, Ohio, etc, the work 
is already largely completed; less so 
jn New York and Massachusetts. The 
burdensome midsummer crop from 
Texas is now practically out of the 
way. The eaflier crops in the north, 
notably set onions have been mostly 


distributed. 

The middle of September therefore 
finds really the opening of the regu- 
lar market for northern onions from 
the Mississippi river to the Connecti- 
cut valley. The crop is a_ generally 
liberal one as will be shown in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s final report to 
be printed next week bearing upon 
pulk and the general excellence in 
quality. It may be noted in this pre- 
liminary report that good, well-keep- 


ing onions are plentiful. Climatic 
conditions were not wholly favorable 
in Ohio and westward, yet a gener- 
ous yield is assured; likewise in New 
York and the Connecticut valley 
where the bulbs were very largely 


left undisturbed in the ground until 
within the past week or 10 days, and 
now being harvested rapidly. 

As to market conditions and pros- 
pects opinions vary greatly. Specu- 
lators, buyers generally, and those 
soliciting carlot consignments are in- 
clined to talk moderate to low prices 
for onions. They base this on the 
liberal crops, as a whole, of fruits and 
vegetables to come into competition 
during the late autumn, They point 
to the very liberal acreage not only 
in the older middle and eastern states 
where onions have long been estab- 
lished as a money crop, but also to 
the increasing competition of the 
central west and California; the lat- 
ter state in fact each season in recent 
years sending large quantities of 
splendid “Australian browns,” etc, all 
the way across the continent to com- 
pete with eastern grown. 

On the other hand, some of the spe- 


cialists in the east representing the 
agricultural colleges are more opti- 
mistic, believing that after the flood 
of early onions is out of the way, 
Texas and the south now gone by 
and California shipping freely, it is 
in order to look for a better market. 
Each grower must determine for 
himself whether to sell at harvest 


time or store and hold in hope of bet- 
ter markets. 


In prices it is still a bit early to 
know conditions exhaustively; one 
prominent grower at Canastota, N Y, 
reports sales at $1.25 p 100 Ibs, which 
appears low, others in Madison Co 
155@1.40 for set onions now out of 


the way, seed onions scarcely yet 
moving. In the Ct valley buyers and 
growers _ still sparring, gossip of 


prices around 2@2.25 p 100 lbs, some 


American ‘Agriculturist, September 18, 1920 

















Saving on clothes 


Styleplus are known all over the United States as 
excellent clothes at medium prices. Thousands of men 
wear them season after season. They have full confidence 
in the Styleplus Label. So you take no chances when you 
buy the famous Styleplus suits and overcoats and save on 
thcir medium prices. In addition, you get the full protec 
tion of our guarantee which insures good wear. 

It’s the dollars spent unnecessarily that hurt. Why 
pay more, when you can get, in Styleplus, all-wool fabrics 
styled and tailored to satisfy an exacting taste. 

It always pays to buy clothes at a store. Then you 
see them and try them on before you decide to get them. 
Visit your local Styleplus Store. 


Sold by one leading clothing-merchant in most cities and 


towns. Write us (Dept. AP) for name of local dealer, 


Henry Sonneborn & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 





































Copyright 1920 
Henry Sonnebora 
& Co., Inc. 





STYLEPLUS — The =f name in clothes 
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At a Cost of 1 ic a Cord] | 209 size log ot the rate of a foot a minute. 
Does the f ten men, As easily 

Send today for Big Special Offer and Low moved trom he to log or cut tocut as any 
Direct Price on the OTTAWA, the One- eelbarrow. 4-Cycle Frost Proof En- 
Man Saw, the first made and sold direct fine has i crank shaft—pulls over 
from factory touser. Greatest labor even H-P, Magneto equipped; no batteries 
and money-maker ever invented. needed. $ ecial Clutch lever controll- 
P ed enables you 

tostartand stop saw with en- 






‘One Man Saws 40 Cords is Day 


eater 







or 












OTTAWA [OG SAW : 


Cuts Down Trees—Saws Logs By Power 
Patent Applied For — 








ng, engine runs_pumps, fecd 
., mills and other machinery. Pulley furnished. 









“for itself as you use it, 






SS he Automatic Speed uts Down T 
vernor, to move, costs =, with Ground 
less to operate. When not saw- = No 


Cash or Easy Payments ghloned direct 


rom facto 


} 30 Days Trial No sein delay. Let the 
—_—_—_— OTTAWA pow yous \apounteey 
10-YEAR GUARAN 











See the OTTAWA at work on your on 4 once 


of the large dealers offering-1.75 at 
Side track, many farmers inclined to 
hold in hope of better prices rather 


than accept less than 2. Sales are re- 
ported from ind at 1@1.50 p 100 
Ibs, largely 1@1.25 


It may be noted “— advices just at 
hand — some of the best fields, in 


New York show acreage returns 
of 500 to 500 bushels, in Massachu- 
setts 400 to 450 bushels, in Indiana 
Some splendid harvests all the way 
up to 500 bushels, ete. 

A few cars of onions have been 
contracted in Hardin Co, O, at Tide p 
bu, buyers rather indifferent and 


srowers fearing they will lose money. 
In Mich 


many onions wlll be mar- 
Keted through co-operative growers’ 
assns 
| . . 
Cranberries Moving 
While cranberries are late this sea- 
Son and slow in coloring, picking is 
well under way and buyers in tne 
leld without the market being wholly 
established. As set forth in recent 
advices to American Agriculturist 
and 


also to appear in our final forth- 
Coming report, the crop as a whole, 
Will prove only moderate. 

Growers have every reason to ex- 
pect better prices than received last 
neg But at this time cannot defi- 
— name these beyond tentative 
an s. Pres Hennessey of the Cape 
oo Cranberry growers’ association, 
ge us under date of September 9 
set f in spite of the relatively poor 
=f uit is good in quality and color, 

ces not yet established; similar 
(To Page 17.] 










. Outfit 


Wri's at once for 
. Free Book and Low Price. 


and you will never give it up. 
‘every owner a booster. 
market, Send today for FREE BOOK and Special Offer. 


P OTTAWA MFG. CO., 805 Wood St., Ottawa, Kans. 


Thousands in use, 


Out-saws any other on the 





JUNIOR AMERICA 


For the 
Farmer 
whowants 
to do his own 

Threshing, this 
moderate price rig 
means complete sat- 
isfaction, it offers big business 
and splendid inducements to 


















THRESHERS 


Write us today for 
prices and 
particulars 












the dealer. 
A Record of Reliability 
Since 1851 






DOYLESTOWN 
AGRICULTURAL CO. 
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HARRISONS’ NURSERIES 
“Largest Growers of Frait Trees in the World” 
Bertin, Masstand 





“Brooklyn Brand” 


SULPUHR 


COMMERCIAL SULPHUR, 99% pure, 
ing insecticide purposes and potato scab. SUPER- 
FINE COMMERCIAL SULPHUR, 99%% pure, for 
dusting purposes. FLOWERS OF .SULPHUR, 100% 


for sprar- 


pure. Manufactured by 
Battelle & Renwick 
80 MAIDEN LANE H H NEW YORK 


Write for Price List 








‘Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Processthat elimi- 
21) nates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise— 
=} Rim Cut and enables us to sell 
=] our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 








FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


DEPT. 115 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 





Famous Wherever Used 


Keystone Evaporators 


Because one man can operate without help 


capacity from 30 to 40% by 
using waste heat. 










ofeany kind. 


Our New Heater increases 


Write for 


Catalog, state number of trees you tap. 


Sproul Hardware Co. 
DELEVAN, N. ¥. 
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Getting Permission 


Farm land, like city land, belongs to those 
who own it. The county and state assess its 
owners for taxes. They must pay them. The 
constitution of every state and the nation 
guarantees this ownership and gives to each 
the returns from the labor «ad control. Some- 
how or other, certain jokers have been in- 
serted into the laws. The laws punish tres- 
pass of all kinds—except that done by game 
sneaks. But game belongs to the land on 
which it lives; therefore that game rightfully 
belongs to owner of the farm. 

Make the game laws just laws. That is 
the issue in New York now. If game is to be 
hunted, let the man who wants to hunt get 
permission from the man or woman who owns 
the land. That is just to all. Furthermore, 
stop this injustice of making a farmer post 
his land. Why not require him to post his 
garden against vegetable thieves; or his hen 
house against chicken thieves; or his orchard 
against fruit thieves? We hold there is no 
difference as to these and the ~.me thieves 
who rob the fish streams, the trapping 
marshes, the open bird fields. Justice is on 
the side of the farmer and until a just game 
law involving permission to hunt or fish is 
enacted, the law of New York will be neither 
just nor honest. 


Baked Apples 


It is appropriate, of course, for the N Tew 
York state food and market department to 
tell people to “eat more baked apples.” When, 
however, heartless middlemen charge 3 to 5 
cents an apple, which at present prices left 
the farm three for a cent, there is not much 
inducement for the housewife who is trying 
to make both ends meet to respond. 

What would be more to the point would be 
for this department to get up on its legs and 
tell city people about these greedy, thieving 
fruit vendors, who are gouging the buying 
public more than ever. It is a fact that this 
retailing breed is charging more for apples 
and other fruit this year than ever before, 
despite the greater quantity available and the 
terrible lower prices at the farm. What is said 
here of fruit applies equally strong to toma- 
toes, cantaloups, sweet corn, potatoes, indeed 
to the entire list of green vegetables. Fruit 
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and vegetables rotting at the farm and thou- 
sands and thousands of hungry mouths-“in the 
cities, and all because these retailers will not 
sell these products at moving prices! 

It is a shame that such a condition should 
exist. Let the department get busy and show 
up these people. The solution is not to tell 
people to eat baked apples or tomatoes or 
potatoes. It is to get this food into market 
at a price that will meet cost of production 
plus a little profit for the farmer and at the 
same time to see that it is sold at a reason- 
able margin by retailers. When retailers 
make up to 500% profit, and the same prod- 
ucts showing a difference in cost ranging 
from 50 to 300% in the same city on the same 
day, it is evident who is to blame for food 
rotting at the farm and for robbery prices in 
the city. 

The New York retail grocers’ association 
controls these members and dominates the 
situation. Not content with being a trust 
only, the profiteering prices suggest the ways 
and the morals of the highwayman and the 
fiendish burglar. The two trades may be ap- 
plied differently, but the results are the 
same. Here is the place for the state market 
department to work. Clean up this bunch 
and it will be possible for everybody to eat 
baked apples. Otherwise such advice is 
mere rot. 


Seeds for 1921 Planting 


Commonplace to the point of tiresomeness 
is all this talk about looking out during late 
summer and early autumn for seed supplies 
needed next spring, but it is something of 
keen importance every season. Right now 
while hopes are high for a splendid corn crop 
this is late at best, and in many sections 
there are fears of possible frosts which 
would injure the germinating powers 
whether materially hurting feeding quality 
or not. 

Small grains have been generally secured 


in excellent condition, and there will be- 


plenty of good seed stock. But farm re- 
quirements for another season ought to. be 
saved right now; this applying also to seeds 
for trucking or the home garden. One of 
the things the seedsmen are discussing to- 
day is a flat rate of 10 cents a packet for all 
garden seeds next season, bidding goodby to 
the old favorite 5-cent packet. Will our 
friends, the seedsmen, in making this change 
remember to give substantially twice as 
much in weight as in the old time 5-cent 
packet? 


Dealing with a Sudden Problem 


Nearly 5000 immigrants from Europe are 
arriving daily at New York city. The rush 
is almost without precedent. No adequate 
care or welcome is extended these newcom- 
ers. They herd into the city, adding to its 
fearful congestion, or go west to build up 
the country. Yet they mostly are farm bred, 
and have been approved by our consuls as 
likely to become desirable American citizens. 

The state of New York should greet these 
newcomers, ascertain what jobs they are 
fitted for, and assist in placing them where 
they will be most likely to succeed. Those 
who are experienced in agriculture may find 
employment on farms in New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Ohio, Virginia or West Virginia. After a 
year or two of such experience, many of 
these people will be able to succeed upon 
their own farm, either hired or bought on 
easy terms. 

With 20,000 vacant houses on York state 
farms, there is accommodation and labor 
aplenty for the best of these immigrants 
right here in York state ar elsewhere in the 
Middle states. But though New York city 
and state pay large sums to support immi- 
gration officials and bureaus, no adequate 
effort is being made to direct immigration to 
the land. Farm labor may be plentiful and 
cheap another year. 


,farmer? 





A Bad Break 


Is it working for Chile or for the United 
States, for the steel industry or for the 
These inquiries fairly apply to the 
United States department of agriculture, 
since its questionnaire this month on the ni- 
trate problem addressed to commissioners of 
agriculture and experiment stations, which 
we summarize as follows: 


1. If the government air nitrate 
plant at Muscle Shoals should pro- 
duce annually 168,000 tons of sul- 
phate of ammonia, at much less than 
present prices, could the increase be 
used by farmers “without seriously 
interfering with production by pri- 
vate capital?” 

2. If by the electric process con- 
centrated fertilizer can be ye 
containing 12% of nitrogen, 49% of 
phosphoric acid and 12% of potash, 
instead of the usual 2-8-2 formula, 
thus saving 84% in weight and bulk. 
would farmers know enough to use 
it sonotto burn the seed? 


On the first point, the department’s letter 
fails to state that the “production by private 
capital” now is controlled by the nitrate mo- 
nopoly in Chile, also by the steel and gas in- 
dustries in the United States, of which am- 
monium sulphate is a by-product. 

How Chile is restricting nitrate shipments 
to force our farmers to pay still higher prices 
was fuily exposed on page 12 of American 
Agriculturist of September 4. The depart- 
ment’s letter says not a word about such ex- 
tortion. It utters no protest against the tax 
of over $11 which our farmers have to pay to 
Chile upon every ton of its nitrate they use. 
American consumers have thus paid that 
country almost $500,000,000. 

Why this fear that cheaper nitrogen fur- 
nished to American producers and consum- 
ers of fertilizer by the government’s air ni- 
trate plant will affect the “poor” steel indus- 
try? Does any farmer make such profits for 
his labor and capital as are being won in 
steel making and its coke oven by-product? 
The department’s solicitude for the capital 
now employed in producing fertilizer-nitro- 
gen, here or in Chile, is on a par with much 
of the talk in congress and before its com- 
mittees during the past year. Some folks in 
Washington are more concerned to protect 
the profits of our steel industry and of ni- 
trate importers than they are to have a large- 
ly increased supply of cheaper nitrogen 
available from the government’s vast plant. 

This thing bids fair to become a national 
scandal if it goes much further. The de- 
partment’s letter admits a grave shortage in 
fertilizing materials, so much so that the 
fertilizer supply last year was only 6,927,000 
tons, or somevrhat less than in 1914, whereas 
normal demands required 50% more. The 
letter also admits that the domestic supply 
of ammonium sulphate has increased four- 
fold in the past 10 years, but that even if 
140,000 tons had not been exported last year, 
the supply would have been inadequate and 
may not be materially increased in future. 

When will Washington realize that the 
food producers and consumers of the United 
States demand the fullest output at lowest 
prices of every possible unit of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash? As to nitrogen, 
the most costly of all elements of plant food, 
necessity requires all that can be supplied in 
any and all forms, including the plowing 
under of green legumes which take nitrogen 
from the air. 

American Agriculturist has no sympathy 
with the Washington tendency to restrict the 
production and to maintain artificially high 
prices for any element of plant food. We be- 
lieve that the fertilizer industry is but in its 
infancy. The manufacture and use of fer- 
tilizers will assume vastly larger proportions 
if the supply of raw materials is enlarged 
and cheapened. Eventually the electric meth- 
ods of extraction may make possible highly 
concentrated fertilizers. Farmers will be 
quick to learn how to use them, especially if 
this means a saving of from 50 to 80% in 
freight and cartage, plus a lower — upon 
each pound of actual plant food. 
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COMPLAINT 


‘ameriean Agriculturist, September 18, 1920 


= Orange Judd Service Bureau =} 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and inclose 15 
cents for postage; (2) also inclose your ad- 
label from American Agriculturist 
showing that you are a paid-up subscriber; 
or, if not such, you will be entitled to this 
free service by becoming a subscriber. 
The only exception to this free service is 
that legal questions for which a personal 
answer by mail is desired 
accompanied by one dollar ($1). 





should each be 
No charge 


SATISFACTION 


whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber’s question. 
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Listing Farms for Sale 


I saw an adv in a newspaper that read a= i 
the man wanted to buy a farm. I answerci 
it and got back a circular from Wait Invest- 
ment Co asking me to pay them $10 for list- 
ing my farm with them for sale, with the 
understanding that if they made a sale they 
would get $40 more. I thought the adv was 
from a person who wanted to buy a farm.— 
[J. C., New York. 

The trick referred to is a common 
one whereby listers get names and 
addresses of farmers who want to 
sell. What benefit, if any, you may 
derive from the $10 you might pay 
this particular outfit is for you to de- 
cide. All sorts of schemes are worked 
by agents to get farmers to list their 
farms for sale. In practically every 


ease the farmer is asked to put up 
eash in advance, but what he gets 
out of it is problematical. 

In some cases the listing agree- 
ment, if signed by the farm owner, 


is so worded that it may be construed 
by the courts as a legal claim for a 
considerable sum of money even if 
no sale is made. Several forms have 
been exposed in these columns in 
years past. Before going into any 
such deal, any subscriber has the 
privilege of submitting the papers to 
Orange Judd Service Bureau for ad- 
vice, by observing instructions at 
head of this department. 


what Your Label Means 


I am enclosing address label from my 
American Agriculturists. You say it shows 
the date my subscription expires. I suppose it 
does, if one can read it, but I confess I have 
wondered many times tow to read it. Aug 
20, is plain enongh, but what the figures 
881568 mean is beyond me. Will you kindly 
explain ?—[R. I. F. 





J. R. COX, 
Thurman, N Y. 
A881568-3—Aug 20. 

The above label shows that your 
subscription was paid to August, 
1920. The other figures are the num- 
ber stamped by this office upon your 
order when it was received. Your 
order is filed under this number so 
that it can be instantly referred to 
and thus prove the correctness of 
your order, the date of your subscrip- 
tion, and the amount of your remit- 
tance, 

The subscription list of any period- 
ical is subject to audit at any time 
by the postoffice department to make 
sure that the paper is being mailed 
at the pound rates of postage only 
to bonafide legitimate subscribers. 
The audit bureau of circulation also 
examines the subscription list of its 
members. Such audits are facilitated 
by the numerical system of filing. 
These conditions also explain why it 
is well for each subscriber to renew 
his subscription BEFORE it expires 
rather than afterward. Instead of 
bothering to do this each year it is 
now becoming the custom for sub- 
scribers to send in $3 to pay for 
American Agriculturist for five years 
ahead. This is a handsome saving for 
you, and insures against missing any 
copies by your time running out. 





Burlap and Waste Paper Prices 

Why do junkmen offer such low priees for 
burlap bags even in good condition when new 
onés seem to be scarce and high? Also the 
junk man offers only 25 cents a 100 pounds 
for waste paper—not enough to pay for col 
ecting it and tying it up. We need all our 
time for making up for daylight wasting 


-_ TE 3 enough to live on for next win- 
Tr. a by 


Burlaps are again high in price, 
quite as much so as during the war. 
For some months after armistice day 
the price slumped and the demand 
fell off. This June and July an extra- 
ordinary demand has sprung up for 
bagging for the wheat crop of the 
west. Many elevators in the country 
‘owns all through the western grain 
belt still holding a lot of old grain, are 
able to take in enly part of the new 
crop, cars are so scarce that neither 
old nor new grain can be moved. Bins 
and storage places are being built 
every day, but great quantities of 
Wheat will -have to be sacked and 
Stored under cover. Also the scarcity 
and high price of barrels, boxes, 


et ee 


hampers, baskets, etc, is making bags 
more in demand. 

Waste printed, news print paper is 
worth more than 1 cent a pound at 
the mill. Magazine and book papers, 
printed waste, are worth 2 or 3 cents, 
The trouble is it costs so much to col- 
lect, pack and freight this stuff. It 
ought to be done by the school chil- 
dren under the teachers’ supervision. 
It has been done in several rural 
communities and in some _ cities 
the money being used for some- 
thing needed in the school or 
for local charity. For newspaper, the 
mills are now getting 6 to 12 cents a 
pound; so waste paper probably will 
be higher. Nearly all newspapers have 
advanced their prices from 1 and 2 
cents a copy to 3 cents, and the pre- 
diction is made that prices will go up 
to 10 cents. All subscription prices 
may have to be doubled. Meanwhile 
the scarcity of paper forces all pub- 
lishers to the utmost economy. Cheap 


paper made us all most wasteful of it. 
In the writer’s boyhood matches were 
so dear and paper so scarce that every 
scrap of waste paper was carefully 
made into tapers to use in place of 
matches, A little of that old-fashioned 
economy is needed today. 


An Easy Parting 

Complaint is made by a subscriber 
who paid $12.50 for some photo en- 
largements and $16.50 for the frames. 
The agent’s name was Hugo May for 
Chicago Portrait Co. The way in which 
people are parted from their money 
in the picture game is surpassed only 
by what they pay for frames. We 
never knew any of these agents who 
would do the square thing by any just 
complaint. The scheme has been re- 
peatedly exposed herein. It has many 
forms. 








Our Guarantee—W e positively guar- 
antee that each advertiser in this issue 
of American Agriculturist is reliable. 
We agree to refund to any subscrib>r 
the purchase price of any article ad- 
vertised herein if found not to be as 
advertised. To take advantage of th.s 
guarantee, our subscribers MUST al- 
ways state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw 
your adv in the old reliable American 
Agriculturist’” .We are not respon- 
sible for claims against individuals or 
firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whos? 
estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receiver- 
ship proceedings are pending, or for 
deposits made with any advertiser. 





This Book Free 


Every farmer and his wife should 
read our big illustrated hand-book 
and learn how to scientifically 
treat seeds with the best and most 
economical disinfectant— 


ORVGGIDEHIDE 


NE A LE TN NR 
d “he Farmers Friend 


Positively rids seed grain of smuts, 
potatoes of scab and black-leg; destroys 
disease germs in drains, stables, kennels, 
chicken houses, etc., kills flies. En- 
dorsed by the U. S. Dep’t of Agui- 
culture for treating all seed grain. Oné 
pint bottle of Formaldehyde from our 
laboratory will treat 40 bushels of seed. 
Write for Book—just issued —free. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 














709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK J) 
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cheap labor, this 


Motor Trucks. 








INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





“Te FARMER whois not prop- 
erly equipped, has this problem 
to contend with: getting his farm 
work done on time and, at the same 
time, doing necessary hauling that 
requires labor and horses which 
cannot well be spared from pressing 
seasonal work on the farm. 


During the days of plentiful, 


partly solved by hired help. But 
today it is being met in an entirely 
different way —by International 


These efficient hauling units mul- 
| tiply farm hours—save for essential 
farm work about two-thirds of the 
| time that was formerly spent on the 
road, in addition to saving the 
horses for work in the fields. 








farm hours? 


problem was town? 


OF AMERICA 
Gncorroraten) 


the time that you devote to haul- 
ing farm products to town and 
needed supplies back to the farm? 
Does the distance between your 
farm and your local market some- 
times seem much too far? Is 
the working efficiency of your 
horses impaired by hard trips to 


Think about this; 
you are thinking, drop a post 
card to the address below so 
that we can mail you a pamphlet 
that will tell you how to multiply 
your farm hours and _ simplify 
your hauling—with an Interna- 
tional Motor Truck. ‘There is a 
style of body and a size of truck 
for every hauling requirement — ii 
#-ton to 34-ton capacities. 


i 
Do you feel the need of more 
Do you begrudge 
and while 
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Tui U8 Haste 


co the Farmers of the Nation: 


Next November you will join with all other 
good citizens in choosing a president of the United 
States for the four years beginning March 4, 1921. 


You must choose either Warren G. Harding, 
the Republican nominee, or Gov. Cox, the Demo- 
cratic nominee. There is no third choice. One 
or the other of these two men will be elected. The 
affairs of the nation during the next four years 
will be directed either by a Republican or by a 
Democratic administration. 


Which will best serve your interests, both as a 
citizen and as a farmer? 


Let us look at it for a moment from the purely 
farm standpoint. 


Your experience of the past seven years, and 
especially during the past three years, tells you 
what you may fairly expect from a Democratic 
administration. 


Your industry, the greatest in the nation, was 
singled out as the target for a price fixing policy 
which has limited the prices of the things you had 
to sell while leaving you exposed to the exactions 
of profiteers in practically every other line of 
production, distribution and speculation. 


You have been told what you could receive for 
your staple products, either directly or indirectly; 
you have been subjected to restraints as to ship- 
ping, and all sorts of exactions and annoyances. 


But there has been no limit pleced upon what 
others might charge you for the things you have 
had to buy. 


The result of this unwise, unsympathetic policy, 
while discouraging and harmful to the farm pro- 
ducer, has not helped the consumer. On the con- 
trary, it has made conditions worse for him, 
because it has tended to curtail production and 
at the same time has stimulated speculation and 
profiteering. 


The Republican party is not a class or sectional 
party; its policies are intended to upbuild the en- 
tire nation. But it believes that it is essential to 
the welfare of all our people that the farmer, 
whose industry is the very foundation of our na- 
tional prosperity, should have his fair share of the 
wealth which his labor and enterprise cyeates. It 
believes that if our agriculture is to be maintained 
the farmer must have an absolutely square deal. 

The Republican party therefore, by its platform 
and by the utterances of its candidates, is pledged 
to a thoroughly sympathetic, practical, helpful at- 


ADVERTISEMENT 











For Vice-President 
Calvin Coolidge 


For President 
Warren G. Harding 


"The Republican P. 


and the Farmer 


titude toward American agriculture. It promises 
a well thought out, constructive program which 
will help make farming more profitable and there- 
fore make our farms more productive. 

In contrast with this helpful attitude of the Re- 
publicans the Democratic party offers no protec- 
tion to the American farmer against the cheap 
farm products of foreign lands; on the contrary, 
it re-affirms its tariff-for-revenue-only policy which 
throws the American market wide open to the 
dairy products, grains and meats produced on the 
cheap land and by cheap labor of foreign coun- 
tries. It promises no relief from the price-fixing 
and price drive policies which have cost the farm- 
ers hundreds of millions of dollars during the 
past two years and have helped no one but the 
speculator and the profiteer. Nor does it even 
recognize the existence of the violent fluctuations 
in the prices of farm products—more violent and 
unreasonable during the past three years than 
ever before in our history—which have caused you 
such heavy and unnecessary losses. 


Pledges of the Republican Party 


Here are the formal pledges of the Republican 
party as set forth in the agricultural plank of the 
national platform. Read them carefully, for they 
are of vital interest to you. 

Practical and adequate farm representation in 
the appointment of governmental officials and 
commissions. . 

The right to form co-operative associations for 
marketing their products, and protection against 
discrimination. 

The scientific study of agricultural prices and 
farm production costs at home and abroad, with 
a view of reducing the frequency of abnormal 
fluctuations, and the uncensored publication of 
such reports. 

The authorization of associations for the exten- 
sion of personal credit. 

A national inquiry on the co-ordination of rail, 
water and motor transportation, with adequate 
facilities for receiving, handling and marketing 
food. 

The encouragement of our export trade. 

An end to unnecessary price fixing and ill-con- 
sidered efforts arbitrarily to reduce prices of farm 
products, which invariably result to the disadvan- 
tage both of producer and consumer. 

The encouragement of the production and im- 
portation of fertilizing material and for its ex- 
tended use. 


Send for a free copy of Senator Harding’s address in which he discusses at length present day 
problems of the farmer. , 


REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago 
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The extension of the federal farm loan act so 
as to help farmers to become farm owners and 
thus reduce the evils of farm tenantry, and also 
to furnish such long-time credit as farmers need 
to finance adequately their larger and long-time 
production operations. 


Revision of the tariff as necessary for the pres- 
ervation of a home market for American labor, 
agriculture and industries. (Note that the pledge 
to the farmer is just as specific as to labor and 
capital.) 


Harding’s Endorsement 


Senator Warren G. Harding, the Republican 
nominee, in his speech of acceptance took ad- 
vanced ground on behalf of agriculture. He said: 


“I hold that farmers should not only be per- 
mitted but encouraged to join in co-operative 
associations to reap the just measure of reward 
merited by their arduous toil. 


“Our platform is an earnest pledge of renewed 
concern for agriculture, and we pledge effective 
expression in law and practice. We will hail that 
co-operation which will make profitable and de- 
sirable the ownership and operation of small farms 
and which will facilitate the marketing of farm 
products. without the lamentable waste hich 
exists under present conditions. 


“A Republican administration will be committed 
to a renewed regard for agriculture and seek the 
participation of farmers in curing the ills justly 
complained of and aim to place the American 
farm where it ought to be—highly ranked ™ 
American activities and fully sharing the highest 
good fortune of American life. 


Becoming associated with this subject are = 
policies of irrigation and reclamation so eo 
to agricultural expansion, and the continued devel- 
opment of the grea: and wonderful west. 


Mr. Harding pledges federal co-operation with 
state governments in building and improves 
farms-to-market roads rather than national hig ‘ 
ways, to cheapen and facilitate the quick ship 
ment of crops. 


Republican National Committee, 
Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


Please send me, free and postpaid, copy 
of Senator Harding’s Address on the prese® 
day problems of the farmer. 

Name 
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NEW YORK 
Otsego Cows Doing Well 


c. F. MYER OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 
Cow testing work is making sub- 
stantial progress in Otsego county, 
N Y, under management of the Ot- 
sego county dairy improvement as- 
sociation, with Guy L. Chase as agent, 
The report of records for 31 days 
during the season of flies and high 
temperature shows that each of 11 of 
292 cows under test produced over 
720) pounds milk and 40 pounds but- 

fat. 
a highest producing cow was 
pines Cornucopia Grace, a Holstein 
owned by Frank D. Potter. She made 
62 pounds butter fat and gave 1632 
pou! milk, an average of over 52 
pounds milk a day for 31 consecu- 
tive days during the time of year 
when shrinkage is persistent in most 
dairies, Other excellent records stand 


ids 


to the credit of the association. One 
Jersey made 52.9 pounds butter fat 
from 1149.4 pounds milk during the 
same 31 days. 

Hessian Fly in Whea:—Some _ . of 
the western counties are threatened 


with an outbreak of hessian fly dur- 
ing the next growing season, accord- 
ing to the state college reporting tes- 
timony reaching the farm bureaus. 
Farmers have been advised to de- 
stroy all volunteer grain and to con- 
fine seeding to the 10 days Sept 16- 
2%, this to give time for the wheat to 
become well rooted and grow a good 
top. It is pointed out that in recent 
years Wheat sown in early Sept is 
much more liable to carry this insect 
pest through the winter. 

Rensselaer Co—Many rains in July 
and Aug hindered farmers seriously 
with haying and harvest, some hav- 
ing just recently finished. Better yield 
of hay than last year. Oats a good 
crop, and machines kept busy thresh- 
ing it out. J. Goodermate has 
hout 400 bus corn. Pears and ap- 

; plentiful. Live fowls sell at 50c 

lb, butter 6O0c, eggs 65c p doz, oats 
$1.50 p bu, cracked corn $3.65 p 100 

Ds. 

Oncida Co—Harvesting completed; 
cats appears good, but no yield as 
yet, as threshing has only com- 
menced. Help scarce. Hay crop of 
good quality, but less quantity than 
usual. Some good fields corn for the 
silo, Aftermath in meadows fairly 
good. Potatoes look well, early plant. 
ed ones reported a good crop. Ap- 
ples very plentiful, selling at 40 to 
idle p pk to consumers, pork 20c p 
lb, eggs 65ce p doz. Fall pigs plenti- 
ful, $3.50 each. Laborers used for 
haying paid 45 to 50c p hour and 
board; very scarce. Except where 
cows are well fed, milk flow has 
dropped off sharply. 

Allegany Co—Wheat threshing be- 
gun, yield fair; oats a big crop. Hay 
agood crop and in good shape, Help- 


scarce, hard work to get men to- 
gether to thresh. Fruit of all kinds 
plentiful. Butter 60c p Ib, eggs S52c 
Pp doz, young chickens 30c p Ib. 


Ontario 
to be 


Co—Barley and oats had 
handled many times as Aug was 


adry month, but with some rain the 
fats grew and barley is_ colored. 
Farmers who have threshed find 
them all right. Wheat making a re- 
mark: ible yield, many reporting from 
#® to 37 bus p acre. Plums a full 
trop. Corn maturing nicely. Plow- 
ing for wheat backward on account 


of wet weather. 

Rensselaer Co—Oats has been a 
bumper crop in this section. Onions 
Were a half crop. Potatoes are doing 
fine, and with the exception of rot 
they will make a good yield p acre. 
Cows look splendid and are giving 
a good flow of milk. One of the 
feameries is taking in 500 cans of 


milk daily. Calves are bringing 16c 
P lb on the foot. Some apple or- 
chards are loaded with fine fruit. 
Corn on many farms is not earing, 


‘wing to late planting.—[—C. H. Y. 





OHIO 


| Genesee Co—Some wheat threshed, 


sverage 15 to 20 bus p acre; barley 
ate, good. Tractors being used in 
iting land for wheat. Help very 
sat and high wages asked. Pas- 
a scant of feed, however, live 
~~ looks well. Marrow beans $9 
D 00 lbs, medium beans $5, light live 
poultry 30c p Ib, dressed broilers 60c, 
nad butter 68c, dairy 56c, eggs 
~ ,t0 “2c p doz cash, trade 53ec, wheat 
ond Pein No 1 hay $22 p ton, mixed 


Pleasant Co—On account of high 
‘ced phosphate and scarcity of farm 
co, there will not be much wheat 
: ans corn will be late. Peach crop 

= one, but peaches smaller than 
201d: Grapes a full crop. No wool 
on buyers only offering 50c p Yb. 

ce the miners have received $8 p 


br 
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day for eight hours, Geeretehe te go- 
ing to the mines. When are high 
wages going to stop? 

Fairfield Co—Threshing not all 
done. Corn crop good, but late. Many 
silos being erected. Corn down to 
$1.35 p bu, wheat $2.40, hogs lic p 
100 Ibs. 


Clark Co—Farmers hauling ma- 
nure, threshing and plowing, also 
getting ready for sowing wheat, Silo 


filling will soon be started, some fill- 
ing now. Corn doing well, late pota- 
toes fine. Pears very plentiful, some 
peaches and a few apples. Farmers 
have organized in this section a 
grange, a farm bureau and a farm- 
ers’ elevator. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

The prospective bumper crop of 
corn will stimulate cattle feeding on 
many eastern Pennsylvania farms. 
increasing activity in the market at 
Lancaster is already manifest, and a 
firm market prevails. A genuine ru- 
ral agricultural fair was staged by 
farmers near Singleton in Dauphin 
county, and the interest displayed as- 
sures a permanent county organiza- 
tion, which is now lacking. Dr Jesse 
Lenker of Harrisburg won many blue 
ribbons for his splendid exhibits of 
Holstein cattle and other live stock. 

Pennsylvania alfalfa growers have 
experienced a successful season, the 
crops cut surpassing previous years. 
Owing to favorable climatic condi- 
tions, there was no difficulty in estab- 
lishing a good stand upon almost any 
kind of soil. 

The decline in the price of clover 
seed will insure more seeding, as its 
former cost was almost prohibitory. 
The grazing this fall is especially 
good, and as a result, cattle upon the 
farms are in a good condition. The 
general condition of all kinds of live 
stock on the farm ranks high. The 
price paid for milk and cream is 
higher than at the same period last 
year. 

Farm sales now being recorded 
show advances of from 15 to 50%, as 
compared with prices realized for 
similar properties previous to the 
war. In a number of instances the 
present owners prefer to retire from 
farming and invest their money in 7 
and 8% interest bearing bonds of es- 
tablished security. 

Pennsylvania’s automobile license 
bureau issued licene 500,000 to Sen 
Penrose. The applications for licenses 
continue to be filed at a lively rate. 

Advance orders clearly indicate 
that nursery stock growers and deal- 
ers will realize heavy demand for 
fruit trees for fall planting. The ap- 
ple crop of Adams, Franklin and 
York counties is of a splendid quality. 

Frequent heavy rainstorms serious- 
ly reduced the peach yield in eastern 
Pennsyivania, thousands of bushels 
decaying in the orchards. Late varie- 
ties will be of an extra size and qual- 
ity and are certain to command good 
prices, 


Dauphin Co—Corn crop promises 
good yield. Oats was affected by 
wet weather and yield has been re- 
duced by 25%. More farmers plant- 
ing alfalfa as present season is espe- 
cially favorable. Butter sells at 65 
to 75c p lb, eggs 55 to We p doz. 

Snyder Co—Oats about a half crop. 
Corn looks fine, will yield well. Buck- 
wheat looks good; pastures fine. All 
live stock looks well. Wheat is $2.25 
p bu, rye $1.60, corn $1.40, oats SOc, 
butter 5S4c p lb, lard 20c, chickens 
24c, eggs 46c p doz, middlings $3.40 p 
100 Ibs, flour $12.80 p bbl. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Fair Time in West Virginia 

W. N. B. 

One of the most important features 
of the West Virginia state fair at 
Wheeling, W Va, September 6 to 11, 
was the big state exhibit put on by 
the agricultural department under 
the direction of. State Commissioner 
J. H. Stewart. To bring the people 
of the state together in a “get ac- 
quainted” movement, to give some 
idea of the agricultural resources of 
West Virginia and to encourage their 
further development, are some of the 
aims of the commissioner in putting 
on this exhibit of state products. The 
fair offered special premiums for 
county exhibits and many counties 
had displays. There were individual 
displays from some of the big farms 
and orchards, and several herds of 
fine live stock from West Virginia 
farms. A demonstration of broom- 
making from broom corn grown in 
the state was one of the interesting 
exhibits. 

The West Virginia fair association, 
which will hold its annual fair at 
Clarksburg, W Va, September 21 to 
24 has been selected for an appro- 
priation by the American Shorthorn 
breeders’ association to be used as a 
premium for the champion Shorthorn 
bull over 12 months old-owned by any 
exhibitor. This appropriation amounts 
to $25, but the fair association has 
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offered an extra premium of $25, 
making $50 in all. A special blue rib- 
bon offered by the Shorthorn asso- 
ciation will be presented to the win- 
ner. 

Increase of from 10 to 15 cents a 
pound over quotations of local buyers 
has been offered for the wool pooled 
in the various counties of West Vir- 
ginia and shipped to the Baltimore 
market. according to J. B. McLaugh- 
lin, director of the state federation 
of farm bureaus, who is in charge of 
the wool pooled by West Virginia 
sheep growers. Prices offered by the 
local buyers ranged from to 35 
cents, and 40 cents is offered by the 
Baltimore dealers. Owing to the re- 
sumption of operations by large 
woolen mills, another substantial in- 


25 


crease in the market is anticipated. 
Farmers in most of the counties of 
the state sent their wool to the coun- 
ty seat to be weighed, sacked and 
shipped to Baltimore. 

So heavy is the enrollment at West 
Virginia university this fall that the 
authorities of that institution are 
confronted with a problem as to 


housing of the students of the college 
of agriculture, home economics and 
other departments at Morgantown. 
Plans are being discussed for the 
construction of regular army bar- 
racks for the housing of 500 or 600 
students. A canvass of the housing 
facilities of the city shows there will 
be that number in excess of the num. 
ber of rooms to be had. 


NEW JERSEY 


Central New Jersey Farm Notes 
C. H, BREWER, UNION COUNTY, N J 
Recent weather has been more fa- 

vorable for the development of crops 
and those not injured by the exces- 
sive moisture of late August and 
early September are improving. Oats 
sprouted, and considerable loss was 
sustained. Corn has improved rap- 
idly, but potatoes have blighted. Late 
tomatoes were a light set, and lima 
beans are practically gone. The crop 
of lima beans was short in this sec- 
tion, owing to rain during the bloom- 
ing period. Some plowing has been 
started already for grain and grass 
seeding. 

The fourth annual! exhibition of the 
Union and Middlesex farm associa- 
tion will be held September 22 at Lo- 
cust Grove farm. The fair starts at 
5pm. First prizes of 50 cents, and 
second of 25 cents will be given for 
best displays. All exhibist will be sold 
at auction after the program is carried 
out. Prominent speakers for the oc- 
casion have been secured and re- 
freshments will be served. 


Northern New Jersey Activities 
0, VAN HORN, SUSSEX COUNTY, N J 
Farmers have had a hard time this 

season in gathering their hay and 
oats crops. Several farmers are hav- 
ing their oats threshed in the fields. 
It is reported that owing to lack of 
help five farmers near Stillwater, 
N J, will sell their dairy cows and 
raise live stock. A large quantity of 
feed is being disposed of and farm- 
ers seem to be laying in a good sup- 
ply for the coming winter. Choice 
fresh dairy cows are selling at $200 
each, 

Farmers are planning to co-oper- 
ate in the filling of silos, helping 
each other on the various farms in 
small groups. Silo filling started in 
full blast about September 10. The 
apple crop in this section is a large 
one. Potatoes are a good crop, al- 
though some reported rot on low clay 
ground, 

The Sussex county fair at Branch- 
ville, N J, September 21 to 24, prom- 
ises to be very representative of the 
county and nearly every farmer is 
making an effort to have something 
on exhibition. Public highways are in 
bad condition, owing to recent heavy 
rain and road washouts. Potatoes sell 
at $1 abushel, eggs 65 cents a dozen. 





These Hunters Were Insolent 
MRS W. MCDANIEL, MONMOUTH CO, N J 

I own a farm of 40 acres, but have 
neverposted thefarm against hunters, 
for the reasonthatIdo not wish to 
keep my neighbors from the privilege 
of hunting during the game season. I 
have been more or less annoyed, hew- 
ever, with the city game hogs. Last 
year the first day of the game sea- 
son, there was a gang of young men 


at my place before dayligh!, right 
close to my house and barn and 
shooting in every direction. I told 


them that they should move on, and 
in reply they said that my land was 
not posted. 

I certainly do wish there was a 
means of stcpping such impudence. 
It is not right to pay taxes on land 
and then be ruined by such outlaws. 
One of the gang told me that if I 
was a man he would give me a beat- 
ing. From recent articles in Ameri- 
can Agriculturist, I imagine that oth- 
ers have run into the same expe- 
rience, 


th Co—Most of wheat 


Monmou 
threshed. Good yield of potatoes, 
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Sturd9 

dependable 

Work Shoes 

—built for all 
outdoor work- 

ers in cities and 

on farms. Blucher 
last on army toe. 
Specially tanned to re- 
sist acid in manure, milk, 

. : etc. Strong, durable leather 
soles nailed ond stitched. Heels that won’t come off. 
Durable grain leather insoles. Guaranteed counters. 
Bellows dirt-exclading tonguse. Copper riveted seams 
and vamps. Sizes 6 to 12. Wide widths, Bargain 
price $2.48. Special purchase thot brought these 
shoes to us at an unequalled wholesale 
bargain price lets us make this great 
offer. And here is something more 
—a stunning Drees Shoe value 

Re: et these 


















reat combination offer. 
| Sensational value. 





We defy 
competition on thia 
shoe. See if you can 
equalitanywhere. 








get the Work 

pat in at $2.45—total 
only $7.28— beth pairs 
for one one a record 
emashing bargain. . 
Send Coupon 
No a now. Just send 
cou A the bargain price, 
$7. rand tage when both pairs 
arrive. not satisfied, return 
both pairs of shoes and we refund your 
money. Send coupon now. size on both pairs. 


We positively do not sell either 
palr separately. . 


LEONARD-MORTON & CO. Dept. 7448 Chicago 


Pig yt g mp Men's Drees Shoes an ond Werk Shoe Shoes. 1 will pay 
on eo them 

carefully. ir I ry not ge Te will send Hoth one back and 

you will refund my money. Order No. AX996. 

Size, Work Shoes.......... Size, Dress Shoes..... eocce 

Name....... ecvecee . - 
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Seal Bat- 
teries Han- 


dled As One 


RED SEAL 


PAF LO” 


ARKER: 


N2 danger of improper wiring. Bindin 
posts large square. Turn easily wit 
fingers. Broad web strap for carrying caus "t 
cut hand. Double moisture-proof casing 
serves batteries’ strength. Connected as easi 
one cell. Can be shifted ae a single unit from 
iting Plant. 


it day or night. Cost reasonable. 
“The Guarantee Protects You” 
Get the savings Red Seal Sparker will make for you. 
Ask Your Dealer 
BARMATTAR ELECTRICAL SUPPLY C CO., Ine. 
Bt, San Francisco 
New_York t— Louis 
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| A Lifetime’s Opportunity — 
_ Get a Famous California Orange 
Grove at Your Own Price 









38 Magnificent Orange Groves in 
Southern California’s Orange District 
Will Be Sold at Public Auction! 

























































as 21% acres. 

with each grove. 
Pots have 
sandy loam soil, 








WHERE GHEY ARE: This property 


erty. R. F. D. 


INFORMATION ; 
been constantly 
necessary. 

Choose the 
your own 
others all 


price 


petition with 





many years’ 
wrove 


& Trust Co., 
For full information write or wire 


Los Angeles’ 
1026-1028 South Figueroa St., 


Trip to California FREE to Purchasers 


WHAT THEY ARS: We have been commissioned to sell at AUCTION to close 


an estate, 337 acres of CALIFORNIA'S FAMOUS ORANGE 
GROVES. Divided into 88 groves averaging ,from 5 
to 10 acres each. Some. as small as 34), others as large 


Any size you want. 
Practica! 

NEVER BEEN 

with total absence of red scale, red spider, 

OR OTHER PESTS. 

is situated just 

and 3 miles from Riverside. 


interurban trolley. Passenger and Freight Stations on prop- 


roads, many boulevards lined with cypress and eucalyptus 
trees. Cement flumes and gates for irrigating are installed 
in all groves, 

MISCELLANEOUS These groves have had over $20,000 worth of Fertilizer 


by approved furrow method; 
irrigated except 


applied this year 


size and kind of grove you want—and make 
when i 
Valencias ; 
picked by Jan. 1, and Valencias before May 80 to avoid com- 
Eastern 
through Fruit Growers’ 
Many of these 
more than ever before. 
A lifetime’s opportunity to locate profitably in the land of 
sunshine, fruit and flowers. 
DATE OF SALE: All groves will 
beginning October 


sxroves will this year produce three times 


be sold at AUCTION on the property, 
14, 1920. 
experience on *the 
at cost plus 10 per cent, 
Hellman Commercial 
both of Los Angeles. 


| HART and BALL 


Progressive Auctioneers 


Plenty of cheap water 
ly a frostless belt, where Smudge 
USED. Groves are located in 


53 miles from Los Angeles 
Close to 3 railroads and with 
Good 


deliveries by Riverside stores. 


they have 
when rains made it un- 


Navels, 
Navels 


Some groves all 
both varieties. 


you bid. 
others have 
marketed 


deciduous fruits. Fruit 


Exchange. 


Competent Superintendent of 
ground will care for any 
if you desire it? References, 
Trust & Savings Bank, or Union Bank 


Los Angeles, Calif. 



















































remitted. 


of charge if shippers so desire. 


any of above in carlots a less, 
tions—284 Washington S 


calves, 2% on hogs. 


BRANCHES 
DRESSED MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Cues Ave. 
West Washington Market, N. 
LIVE STOCK: New York Stock Yards, 
West 60th Btreet 
LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 40th Street 


U. 8. Food Administration License No. G-16844 





We Will Market Practically 
Any Farm Product for You, 


turn such into cash as quickly as possible, at full market value, for 
the quality consigned, and mail check as soon as sold 

Absolutely all moneys received for consignors’ goods, less trans- 
portaiion charges (unless prepaid) and our selling charge, will be 


Claims for loss or damages will be filed through this office free 


On Eggs, Live and Dressed Poultry, Dried Beans, Butter, 
Honey, Syrup, Fruits and Vegetables 


5% selling charge. 
This City. 
E% selling charges and jo am directions, West Washington Market. 


Live stock $1.25 each on cattle, 1 
Shipping directions—N. Y. Stockyards. 


Hay and grain—write for shipping directions. 
Write for market quotations to Department “X.” 


~ Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 


M 
284 WASHINGTON STREET, NEW YORK 


u- 3. Live Stock License U-912 
» Grain License GF-35723 


Shipping direc- 
On all cotntry dressed meats 


15c each on lambs, 30c each on 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
AIN OFFICE 


































We will Consider 
Loan Applications 


HE DEMAND for loans 
exceeds the money sup- 
ply. We will, however, 
gladly consider applica- 


tions from New YorkState 


farmers in the order of 
application and in such 
amounts as availablefunds 
permit. 

Particulars upon request. 
Farmers Fund, Inc. 


M. W. Cole, President. 
Alliance Bank Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 





2, FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 

» steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. heels to fit 
any running gear, 
Catalog illustrated in colors free 









Mention A A When You Write. 








A SPECIAL 


Factory 
Cut- Price 


OFFICERS 
SHOE U. S. Officer’s Shoes 
Hand sewed, first grade fac 
tory, cut-down price. Direct to 
you at only Made of 
the best Water- 


proof Mahogany calf leather. 
If these shoes are not just as 
we say, send them back. You 
lo not lose a cent. Retail price 
of this shoe is$10.00. Built for 
work and dress at the same 
time. If you are sending money 
order or check do not include 
postage. Pay only for shoes. 
We pay postage. 
U. S. Army 
r4 

Marching Shoes 
First grade factory, cut-down 
price. Direct to you at only 
$5.15. Retail price of these 
shoes is $8.00... Made of the 
best elkskin waterproof 
leather. 


U.S. NATIONAL MUNSON 
ARMY SHOE CO., Inc. 


Cept. 444 
Westfield, Mass. 








Jaa) ROSEN RYE 


BUYERS 6 eGeAy MLSS Bee Chee. 


Wrest niet Avie a ry Timothy, “Altai 
SAVE 


Clover & all Field & Grass 
MONEY 





gues fom the mills. Subject ject to state 
ws whic! ou. 

not a Stlehed” Gotdson' your or oned bills. 
buy Le save mone oaeach order. 
Sam FRE rite toda: 
AMERICAN M SEED CO. 
43rd & Robey Sts. Dept. 32: Chicago 
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some getting 400 bus p acre, price 
$3.75 p 150 Ibs. Potato pickers get- 
ting $6 and Wp day. 
farmers have trucks to cart potatoes, 
some have three, 

Cumberland Co—Corn crop good, 
also tomato crop. Onion crop heavy, 
but prices low. Large acreage of po- 
tatoes planted, crops look fair. Hay 
and wheat good crop; wheat mostly 
gathered in good condition. Now cut- 
ting third crop of alfalfa, Peaches 
good, but not bringing big prices, 





Making Grape Juice on Farm 


Making of grape juice by the cold 
press method on eastern farms is a 
simple process, The grapes are 
crushed with as little loss of time as 
possible after they are picked. While 
the best results will be obtained if 
the berries are stripped from _ the 
stems, it is not necessary to do this. 
In home work on a small scale the 
grapes may be crushed by hand or 
with a potato masher after placing 
them in a deep vessel or cloth bag, 
but it is much better to use a small 
and inexpensive homemade crusher. 

A homemade crusher may be com- 
posed of a hopper which rests upon 
two pieces of 2x4-inch strips of 
sufficient length to permit the crusher 
to rest upon the top of the press or 
upon a dish pan or barrel. A corru- 
gated solid wooden cylinder is located 
in the bottom of the hopper. The 
cylinder used in the crusher may be 
made from an ordinary rolling pin 
by cutting a series of parallel grooves 
% inch wide, 4 inch deep, and about 
% inch apart, running from end to 
end. Four-penny nails are then driven 
into the surface about % inch apatt, 
allowing the heads to protrude 4 
inch. The width of the hopper is 
such that the ends of the projecting 
nails almost touch the sides of the 
hopper when the cylinder ts revolved, 

If a cidermill is available it may be 
used for both crushing and pressing. 
In crushing the grapes the rolls 
should be so adjusted that the berries 
are burst, but they should not crush 
the seeds, nor should the inner col- 
ored layers of the skins be separated 
from the outer layers. The expendi- 
ture of too much force in crushing 
will extract a portion of this layer, 
with the result that the juice will be 
hard astringent and difficult to filter. 

When grapes are crushed a consid- 
erable quantity of juice is released as 
a result of the separation of pulps 
and skins, and this liquid which is 
known as the free-run juice may be 
drained off without exerting any 
pressure. This is of much better ’qual- 
ity than the pressed juice and in 
home work it may if desired, be han. 
dled separately for the making of a 
product of extra fine quality, or it 
may be mixed with the juice obtained 
by applying pressure to the mass of 
crushed grapes. In any case, press- 
ing should be carried out immediate- 
ly after the grapes are crushed, as 
fermentation begins very soon after 
the fruit is crushed. 

When only very small quantities of 
grapes are being handled they may 
be placed ina drain bag of strong 
muslin, eioubled cheesecloth, or bur- 
lap, suspended over a vessel and 
pressed by hand. This method is too 
tedious for use when considerable 
quantities are to be pressed. When 
large quantities of fruit are handled, 
a commercial grape crusher and 
press is most desirable. A cider press 
will also serve with entire satisfac- 
tion. Better results will be obtained 
by applying a moderate uniform 
pressure and continuing it for a con- 
siderable period. 

The process of clarification begins 
as soon as the juice is obtained from 
the press. The first step consists in 
allowing the juice to stand undis- 
turbed, in order that the settling of 
particles of pulp may occur. This is 
best accomplished by transferring the 


juice directly from the press into 
deep vesssels, preferably of wood or 
enamel ware, which have previously 
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been sterilized with boiling water 
The use of deep, rather narrow veg. 
sels hastens the settling of the soliq 
material which is at best a rather 
slow process. 

It is usually sufficient to allow the 
juice to stand four to six hours or 
overnight if the night is cool enough 
to prevent fermentation. At the ex. 
piration of this length of time the 
larger particles of pulp with some of 
the coloring matter of the juice, wij; 
have collected at the bottom anq 
sides of the containing vessels as a 
thick layer. The juice js _ 4. 
tered or strained through a 
clean double cheesecloth in such a 
manner as not to disturb the sedi. 
ment formed while standing. If the 
juice remains cloudy after filtering 
through the bag, it is passed through 
a second or even a third time, 


Pasteurizing and Storing 


As soon as the juice is filtereg it 
should be placed in the containers ip 
which it is to be pasteurized and 


stored, These should have been 
cleaned and sterilized by placing 
them in cool water, bringing the 


water to boiling and keeping it poil- 
ing vigorously for 30 minutes. Any- 
one of a variety of storage containers 
may be employed. The half-gallon 
lightning-seal type glass fruit jar js 
strongly recommended for the home, 
since it is entirely satisfactory, al- 
lows the condition of its contents to 
be inspected at any time, may be used 
repeatedly for grape juice or for oth- 
er fruit products, and is generally on 
hand or readily obtainable in such 
quantities as may be needed. If pre- 
ferred, bottles may be employed, al- 
though containers which must be 
closed with corks do not give gener- 
ally as satisfactory results as fruit 
jars. 

In order that grape juice may be 
preserved in its natural or. untfer- 
mented state it is necessary to give it 
such treatment as will destroy the or- 
ganisms producing fermentation. A 
temperature of 165 degrees main- 
tained for an hour will be almost cer- 
tain to pasteurize grape Juice effec- 
tually, while a temperature of 1) de- 
grees maintained for two. to four 
minutes will be equally effective, as 
the degree of heat and the time dur- 
ing which the heating is continued 
are both factors in the process, 

Under home conditions it is usually 
rather difficult to maintain a steady 
temperature for a considerable pe- 
riod of time. Hence, the method of 
pasteurization consists in heating the 
juice to a definite temperature and at 
once removing it from the source of 
heat and sealing to prevent reinfec- 
tion from the air. As soon as the de- 
sired temperature has been reached, 
seal and remove the jars as rapidly 
as possible. After pasteurizing and 
sealing the jars of grape juice are 
placed in a closet, out of the way of 
air currents, where they may cool 
slowly and subsequently be allowed 
to stand undisturbed. 
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Uncertain Export Prospects 
il. B. C., BOSTON CORRESPONDENT 

Considerable interest is apparently 
peing manifested in the apple export 
situation. To some extent the foreign 
demand, or lack of same, will shape 
the course of prices to be paid to the 
American apple grower. While it is, 
of course, too early in the season to 
give any detailed information or 
figures, a general view of the outlook, 
as applied to the foreign demand, is 
not amiss at this time. Recent ad- 
yices state that there will be an in- 
different apple crop in England this 
year, largely summer fruit. In France 
the situation is different, and a large 
crop of apples is expected. At 
present the British government has 
made no fixed maximum price for 
which apples may be sold, this fixed 
price having been suspended until 
November 15. Whether it will then 
be reimposed is a mooted question. 
Last year the price was fixed at 68 
shillings, equivalent in America at 
the present depressed rate of sterling 
exchange (around $3.60 to the 
pound) to about $12.20 a barrel. 

A few shipments abroad have al- 
ready been made, but returns not yet 
received. In all probability the first 
arrivais will command a relatively 
high figure in England, though as 
soon aS apples cease to be a luxury, 
lower prices will undoubtedly be in 
order. At any rate, that was the ex- 
perience last year. 

Apple interests which keep in close 
touch with the export trade appear 
to have little confidence in the situa- 
tion at this writing, and express be- 
lief that the demand from abroad the 
coming season, as last, will be of rel- 
atively small proportions, especially 
as far as barrel stock is concerned. 
It is point out that the foreign 
demand for evaporated apples has 
been exceedingly dull for a long time, 
largely .due, of course, to the pre- 
vailing low rate of exchange, and the 
same influence is likely to be seen in 
the demand for fresh fruit as well. 

Appareitly there will be plenty of 
available shipping space this year, as 
far as ocean transportation facilities 
are concerned. The shipping problem 
is no longer a_ restraining factor. 
It is confidently expected that the 
various steamship lines will be hustl- 
ing for business rather than turning 
it down, as was the case the past few 
years The present cost for trans- 
porting a barrel of apples to England 
is $2.50, or three-fold pre-war rates, 
and for a box 70 cents. Whether or 
not the rate will hold during the sea- 
son cannot be foretold, though there 
is nothing at the moment to indicate 
any change. 

Cranberries Moving 
[From Page 11.] 


reports from New York and Long 
Island. 

Cranberry growers on Cape Cod 
are insistent that the market should 
not open lower than $10 p barrel, 
considering the smaller volume of 
the crop and the increased cost in 
the production in the way of empty 
packages, picking, packing and han- 
dling. Cranberry pickers are being 
paid cents an hour, the highest 
on record. The $10 price was agreed 
upon at the annual meeting of the 
Cape Cod cranberry growers’ asso- 
ciation. At that time V. A. Saunders 
of the bureau of crop statistics esti- 
mgted the forthcoming crop at 300,- 
(KK barrels. 


Tobacco Crop ahd Movement 
[From Page 10.] 
vested, compared with amount actual- 


ly harvested a year ago. 
CIGAR LEAF TOBACCO 








*Pounds Acres 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Mass ..cecee 14.076 5.1 10.20@ 10.000 
Ct 39.000 24.800 25.000 
N Y 3.488 2.400 2.700 
Pa oe 54.120 38.100 41.000 
Wis 60.960 49. 48.000 
TO ssccsianes 16.430 26.700 32.000 
Fla ..eceecee 4.297 4.100 4200 4.600 
ee 187.284 198.193 155.400 163.300 


*Pounds in round thousands. 

Havana tobacco sold at 45@We p 
lb through, crop good, tendency not 
to sell until all harvested.—[J. Aldus, 
Herr, Lancaster County, Pa. 

More or less hail loss, but damage 

covered by insurance. Price offered 
before hail was 32c in the bdle.— 
mL K, Campbell, Steuben County, 
- l. 
_ Growers not ready to sell at open- 
ing of Sept, 25% would move, crop 
800d and clean, but acreage short; a 
few offerings of 20c p lb for Gephart 
Seed tobacco.—[E. B., Carlisle, O. 

Very well cured seed leaf 30c p Ib 
offered, farmers not inclined to sell, 
crop splendid.—[N. W. T., New Hol- 
land, Laneaster County, Pa. 

_ Early Sept sales at Windsor, Ct, 
include Havana seed leaf at 40@45e 


— = 


in the bdle and broadleaf 40@50c. 
Growers inclined to sell at these fig- 
ures, according to one well posted 
correspondent. 

Farmers very largely not ready to 
sell at opening of Sept, 30@35c (and 
10c for filler) offered for Spanish, a 
cornstalk variety type of binder; 
qualjty good.—[R. L. P., Edgerton, 
Wis. 

Only about 40% of a crop at Cres- 
ton, O, according to M. H. Benjamin, 
who writes farmers are expecting 
prices around 25c and upward. 


Cider for Vinegar—In Pennsylva- 
nia the department of agriculture is 
advising farmers with a big surplus 
of cheap apples to work this up into 
cider vinegar poiting out that by so 
doing and storing the product on their 
own premises in the form of vinegar, 
they may eventually realize a good 
profit, running no risk of violating 
the prohibition laws. The farmer may 
do this without securing a govern- 
ment to permit. 


Cotton Crop Estimates of the de- 
partment of agriculture are for 12,- 
783,000 bales, far short of a bumper 
yet the largest since 1915. The record 
crop was grown in the first year of 
the war, a little more than 16,000,000 
bales. The present crop is nearly 1% 
millions, better than a year ago and 
may be compared with 10,000,000 
grown in 1909. Recent trading was 
at 23 cents per pound for January 
delivery against 27 cents for delivery 


this month and 31 cents or better 
spot. In Oklahoma an association of 


cotton growers plan to market 300,- 
000 bales of cotton annually grown 
in that state, the purpose to cut out 
middlemen’s charges and get full 
value for producers. 





The 1920 Fair Season 











State Fair Dates 


Alabama, Birmingham ...... Oct 4-9 
Florida,, Jacksonville ..... Nov 16-26 
Georgia, Macon 
Idaho, Boise 
Kansas, Hutchinson 


North Carolima, Raleigh Oct 18-23 
Tennessee, Nashville ...... Sept 20-25 
Virginia, Richmond ........ Oct 4-14 


New York, Syracuse ...... Sept 13-18 
New Jersey, Trenton ...Sept 27-Oct 1 
International Live Stock Exp, 


Pear ee Nov 27-Dec 4 
Local and County Fairs 
NEW YORK PENNSYLVANIA 


Chemung, E!mira, 


. Allegheny, Imperial, 
Sept 30-Oct 5 Oct 1 


2-14 


Erie, Hamburg. Armstrong, Dayton, 
Sept 23-27 Sept 28-Oct 1 
Genesee, Batavia, Beaver, Junction park, 
s 20 Sept 22-25 


Sept 
Madison, Brookfield, 

Sept 15-20 
Ontario, Canandaigua, 

Sept 18-20 


Bedford, Bedford, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Blair, Altoona, 
Sept 21-24 


Queens, Mineola, Carbon, Lehighton, 

ept 23-27 Sept 30-Oee 4 
Schoharie, Cobleskill, Clarion, Clarion, 

Sept 22-26 Sept 21-24 
Schuyler, Watkins, Clearfield, Clearfield, 


Sept 23-26 
Seneca, Waterloo, 


e 
Steuben, Bath, 


Sept 28-Oct 1 
Columbia, Bloomsburg, 
23-25 Oct 5-9 
Elk, St Marys, 


Sept 23-26 Sept 21-23 
Wayne, Lyons, Sept 18-20 Greene, Cumberland Twp. 
Yates, Dundee, Oct 8-10 Oct 12-15 


Huntingdon, Alexandria, 

NEW JERSEY Oct 13-15 

Sussex, Branchville, Lancaster, Lancaster, 
Sept 


21-24 Sept 30-Oct 1 


Lehigh, Allentown, 
WEST VIRGINIA Sept 20-25 
Harrison, Clarksburg, Luzerne, Dallas. 
Sept 21-24 Sept 21-24 


Somerset, Meyersdale, 
Sept 21-24 
Somerset, Somerset, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Sullivan, Forksville, 
Sept 29-Oct 1 


Union, Lewisburg, 


Oct 12-15 
Venango, Oil City, 
Oct 27-29 
Wash’gton, Burgettstown, 
Sept 28-30 
Wayne, Honesdale, 
Oct 5-8 
York, Hanover, 
Sept 21-24 
York, York, Oct 5-8 
OHIO 


Belmont, St Clairsville. 
t 5-8 


Brown, Georgetown, 
Jet 5-8 
Butler, Hamilton, 
€ 
Carroll, Carrollton 

Sept 28-Oct 1 

Coshocton, Coshocton, 
Oct 5-8 


Brie, Sandusky, 8S 21-28 
Fairfield, Lancaster, 


Oct 13-16 
Guernsey, Old Wash’gton, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Jefferson, Smithfield, 
Sept 22-24 
Logan, Bellefontaine, 
Sept 28-Oct 1 
Marion, Marion, 
Sept 21-25 
Medina, Medina, 
Sept 21-23 
Miami, Troy, Sept 21-24 
Morrow, Mt Gilead, 


Sept 28-Oct 1 
Preble, Eaton, 
Sept 27-Oct 1 
Putnam, Ottawa, 
Sept 28-Oct 2 
Richland, Mansfield, 
Sept 22-25 
Stark, Canton, 
Sept 22-25 
Akron, 
pt 28-Oct A 
Dover, 
Oct 11-14 
Wooster, Oct 4-7 


Summit, 
TuscaraWas, 


Wayne, 
MARYLAND 


Frederick, Frederick, 
Oct 19-22 


Why and Whence 


We scatter the mists 
Till the seas 


that enclose us, 
are ours and the lands, 


Till the quivering aether knows us, 
And carries our quick commands. 
From the blaze of the sun’s bright glory 


We shift each ray of 


light, 


We steal from the stars their story 
Across the dark spaces of night. 
But beyond the bright search-lights of science, 
Out of sight of the windows of sense, 
Old riddles still bid us defiance, 
Old questions of Why and of Whence, 
There fail all sure means of trial, 
There end all the pathways we've trod, 
Where man by belief or denial 
Is weaving the purpose of God. 


[W. C. D. Whetham, Recent Development 


Physical Science. 








FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
“Z” FARM ENGINES 
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Built-In Bosch Magneto Insures Hot Spark 


‘Z” Engine ignition positive — from Bosch high tension 


magneto, built into every 
utmost power from fuel. 


* Engine, insures intense hot spark that gives 


The high tension system is simple — just a high tension 


mapete with 
wa 
operation. 


spark plug—no complications—no moving parts. Magneto 
grade—has interchangeable parts—is as accurately made as a fine 
It gives the “Z” added power — quick starting — smooth, steady 


Other “Z” features are: Runs on kerosene as well as gasoline; more than 
interchangeable; 


tated power; parts 


clean-cut design; long life. 


=e on your nearby dealer today and he will show you why you should 


es.” 
eee 
3 H.P. .. - - 


6 He Pa one cssesosenee 





MANUFACTURERS = CHICAGO 


New York; 


Eastern 


Branches: Baltimore; 


Boston. 


«see 85.00 
vt SE 00 }an F. O. B. Factory 
«+ 220.00 
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Influences 


Market 











GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATRST WHOLESALE PRICES or GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Cash or -~-Wheat-—, ——Corn—, -—Oats—, 
Spot 1920 1919 1920 1919 “T92 20 1919 
Chicago ...... 259 2.26 1.44 1.56 67 -70% 

New York ....2.81 2.39% 1.69 1.70 .80 81 
Boston §....66 2.39'g 1.70 176 82 91% 


A feature just now is the uncertain 


mill feed situation, For some weeks 
flour has ruled dull and at times sub- 
stantially lower. This has meant a 
reduced output at the gristmills of 
both flour and ground feeds, and 
meanwhile buyers of the latter have 
been rather slow to take hold. Best 
posted interests in the trade point 
out that if this continues there is 
danger of serious congestion later in 
the season, partly through inability 
of the railroads to handle promptly 
the he y output of the mill 

Wheat showed recovery from the 
recent decline, partly through devel- 
opment of export orders; some talk 
in Kan of farmer holding their 
wheat for further advance, although 
against this is the widespread down- 
ward trend in many commodities 
which has it ntimental bearing up- 
on wheat Corn was fairly well sup- 
ported, _ still some anxiety over 
possible frost damage, with the crop 
late in maturing, 

Carlot quotations include the fol- 


bran S50 p 
mide 


28 2 40) 
61G Vass 


Western spring 
middlings 55, rye 


Powing: 
ton, standard 
dlings (0, cottonseed meal 


linseed meal 62, yellow corn meal 4 
p 100 Ibs, No 2 red whe: . 2.00 @2.78 
p bu, No 2 yellow corn 1.71%, No 3 
white oats quiet around ie, rye 2.15, 


feeding barley 1.15, At 
Was quoted at 1.97, red 
bu, timothy £25, 


GEN TER. AL MARKETS 


Toledo, rye 
clover 17 p 


Unless otherw tated, quotations i ances 
are wholesale, rh y refer t I s tt wh: h first 
hand receivers 1 the produ from stor warehouse, 
car or dock From thes country consigmees must 
pay freight and mission charges. When sold in a 
very small way t retail Ivar i ured. 
Retail prices te etu consul 3 the counter 
may be 20 to 5 gher than the f 3 here printed, 

Apples 
The Maine fruit growers’ exchange 


is influential each season in market- 


ing the apple crop. Recent adyices 
from Buckfield, Me, say no actual 
bids for winter fruit made up to the 


second week in Sept, and no price 


named on bulk apples or cider ap- 
ples. Sales are noted on fall varie- 
ties at $5.50 for No 1 and 4.50 for 


No 2. 

Initial carlot shipments of up-state 
apples have reached New York, and 
were placed on sale under the direc- 
tion of Commissioner of Public 
Market O’Malley. These are to sell 
a tretail at $6 p bbl, and 2 p bu bkt 
livered to family anywhere in the 
city. 


“Two Duchess apples for 15 cents” 


is a sign at a city retail fruit store. 
Meanwhile, up in Orange Co or any 
of a half dozen other New York ap- 
ple counties untold thousands of 
bushels of worthwhile early autumn 
fruit is on the trees or under the 
trees with slim prospects for mar- 
keting. Package, carriage and selling 
costs are exorbitant, and something 


marketing end, in 
spite of the commendable efforts of 
Commissioner of Foods Porter, who 
assures growers ample arrangements 
are being made for storage space and 
freight cars. 

At New York, a reasonably good 
demand for summer fruit, offerings 
more than ample and jobbing sales 
largely on the basis of $5@7 p_ bbl, 
for sound table fruit, and 1@1.75 p 


bu bskt, 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, a good all-around 
demand, offerings of peaches less ur- 
gent, grapes and pears plentiful and 
wanted. Pears $5@9 pebbi, Elberta 
peaches 2.25@3.25 p cra, Champion 
1W@2.50, plums 30@40c p _ bskt, 
grapes 1.25@1.50 p 20 ibs, muskmel- 
ons 75c @ 1.50, 


is lacking in the 


Beans 

Crop in Tuscola Co, Mich, hurt by 
drouth or blight, some fields dam- 
aged 50%, others no bean trouble.— 
[F. S. B., Vassar, Mich, 

At New York, trade _ generally 
dull, prices steady, but not very firm, 
sharp competition on the part of for- 
eign beans. Pea and medium beans 
$7@7.50 p 100 Ibs, marrow and yel- 
low eye 11.25@12, imported beans as 
low as 5@6. 


Poultry 
At New York, a healthy demand 
and ample offerings day by day. Me- 


dium to heavy fowls 37@40c p Ib 1 w, 
White Leghorn at a discount, broilers 
86@40c, fresh killed nearby chickens 
45@50c p ib ad w, western corn-fed 
fowls 37@42c, spring ducks 37 @358c. 


Eggs 
At New York. a good all-around 
demand, choice fresh laid moving 


quickly and considerable numbers of 
eggs coming out of cold’ storage. 
Prices average somewhat higher, 
fresh gathered extras 62@63c p doz, 
firsts 58@6l1c, guaranteed fresh laid 
nearby white 77@80c, do brown 67@ 
7le, refrigerator eggs }0@55c. 
Dried Fruits 
York, no particular inter- 
developed up to this 
one of weakness, 
partly because of plentiful supplies 
of autumn apples in up-state ofr- 
chards. Nominal prices on evap ap- 
ples were 15@1%c p lb, dried cherries 
10@41c. 

Hay 


trade quiet, market 


At New 
est has been 
time, undertone 


At New York, 


steady, No 2 timothy $42@46 p ton, 
No 3 do 35@37, No 1 clover mixed 


35@40, No 2 do 31@36, rye straw 21 
@ 22. 
Hops 
market still nominal 
beyond occasional quotations of old 
hops at 70@T75ec p lb. The new Ore 
crop is reported somewhat smaller 
than expected, with a reported sale 
at b2c for export. 

Dressed Meats 


At New York, 


At New York, offerings of veal 
ealves ample, good to choice 30@ 
Sligc p lb, common to fair 23@28c. 


Potatoes 
At New York, a healthy trade, but 
buyers slow to advance their bids in 
view of the liberal arrivals. L I pota- 
toes §3.50@4.25 p bbl, N J 2.50@3.50 
p 150 lbs, sweets 1.50@2.75 p bskt. 


Onions 
At New York, a considerable in- 
ward movement noted, choice carlots 
firm in tone, but without much 
change in prices, Red and yellow 
$2.50@3 p 100 lbs, and up-state on- 
ions in bskts 75¢c@1.25, Jersey white 

onions 1@1.50 p bskt. 


Vegetables 


Farmers are now permitted to ped- 


dle fruits and vegetables in Buffalo. 
As a result city hucksters_ st-rek, 
and for a time refused to buy truck 
brought.in by farmers, causing regret- 
table waste of perishable food and 
loss to growers, 

At New York, season well along 
for certain varieties, yet markets am- 
ply supplied all ‘around and a big 
business recorded every day at sub- 
stantially recent prices. Green and 


wax beans $1.00@2.50 p bskt for good 
to choice, beets $1@1.50, carrots T5e 
@ 1.50, cucumber rs $1.2.5@2, egg plant 
"We@1, cabbage T5c@$1.50 p bbl, 
cauliflower $2@3.50 p cra, okra $2¢€ 
3, green peppers $2.50@3.50 p_ bbl, 
green peas $2.50@4 p bskt, radishes 
S1.50@2.50 p 100 bchs, summer 
squash $1.25@2 p_ bbl, rutabagas $1 
@1.0, tomatoes $1.25 @1.7 i) p bx, 
Wool 

reductions in 
woolens marked last week’s opening 
sales of American Woolen Co, the 
largest manufacturer of these fabrics, 
The_ goods trade interpreted this as 
meaning lower prices for clothing for 
the ’21 spring season. Declines from 
former prices were 18 to 25%, buying 
on opening day limited. 

The situation is regarded more fa- 
vorable in so far as a considerable 
number of woolen mills have within 
the past few days resumed opera- 
tions. This will mean a substantial 
increase in wool consumption, 


THE DAIRY MARKET 


CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PEB POUND 


Sharp prices of 





New York Chicago Boston 
1920.... 59% 56 60 
1919.... ® 5D . &@ 
1918.... &4 52 53% °* 
i = 45% 43 47% 
1916.... 35 32% H& 

Butter 
At New York, a_ firm market 


through on all desirable grades, this 
due to better home consumptive de- 
mand and choice fresh made cmy 
scoring higher than extra quoted at 
5Y@SV%e p Ib, firsts 55@57%e, atate 
dairy 56@58c, ‘packing stock 38@4lc, 
imported Holland and Danish butter 
in casks 53 @5o5c. 


Cheese 
At New York, holders showed con- 
siderable confidence, and market 


quiet but firm, with offerings of best 
grades of flat shapes somewhat re- 
stricted. Twins were quoted at 27% 
@28%c p Ib, flats 28% @29c, under 
grades 24@ 26c, western daisies 27@ 
29c, Y A 28% @29%c, state skims 16 
@18e. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, receipts showel an 
increase, and with the demand 
checked by cooler weather surplus 
increasing. The Sept rate in 200-210 
mile zone is $3.65 p 100 lbs for 3% 
milk, 3.6% is 3.89, and 4% milk is 
4.05. The retail price for grade A 
bottled at 2le p qt, grade B 18c and 
grade B loose milk 14c. 


Serious Embargo on Shipments of 
fruit and vegetables, also nursery 
stock, is contemplated which may 


mean quarantining the entire states 
of Pa ani N J. 


This matter has just 





been considered at Washington in a 
hearing before the federal horticul- 
tural beard Lecause of the fact that 
Japanese beetle has occurred in re- 
stricted areas of Pa and N J during 
several years past. Nurserymen con- 
tend this Washington proposition is 
absolutely unsound, and that inter- 
ests at stake could be adequately 
safeguarded without going to the ex- 
tent of placing a state-wide quaran- 
tine on Pa and N J; instead, urge 
quarantine be established only against 
the restricted districts really infected. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


eee QUOTATIONS FOR _BEST_ OFFERINGS 
OMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 Ibs on Hogs—, -—Sheep—, 
19" 1920 1919 1920 1919 

Chicago a $17.50 $16.50 $18.00 $7.25 $9.00 
New York .... 17.50 17.00 17.25 20.00 7.50 9.00 
Buffalo ...... 16.00 16.50 17.50 18.25 8.00 10.00 
Pittsburgh 15.50 16.25 17.25 18.25 9.00 10.50 
Kansas City .. 17.25 17.75 16.25 17.50 7.00 9.00 





At New York, steers active, market 
unsettled, later steady, bulls and cows 


P ee 7 oo 
? —— 





almost nominal. At the Close steers 
were active to 25c higher, bulls ang 
dry cows firm, Common to gooq 
steers sold at $8@17 p 100 Ibs, oxen 
and stags Se} 13, butcher bulls 5.W@ 
7.50, cows 3@9.50, heifers 7@li, 
veals dull and barely steady, Sommon 
to prime 15@21, culls 12@14, fe, 
calves 10, skim milk calves 8@9.5y. 


Sheep and lambs weak, at the close 
lambs $1@2 lower, sheep weak to jie 
lower. Common to prime _ sheep 
(ewes) $3@7 p 100 Ibs, yearlings x 
lambs 8@13.50, culls 6@8. 

Hogs held steady and closed high- 
- = pigs and heavy weights. Prime 

and Pa hogs. 125 to 200 ibs, 
S172 25 p 100 Ibs, light hogs, 100 to 
125 Ibs, 16.75. 


The Horse Market 


There was a good attendance at 
the auction sales and demand active 
for workers of the right sort. Prices 
showed very little change. Fair to 


[To Page 22.] 








YOUR soaees. MARKET Ra 





Where our readers can find a guick market 
anyt/iang and ever ag that any Jarmer or ot or 
person may wish to sell, buy, ag or exchange or 
Sor securing help or fine ding work. 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in American Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
antee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 

TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but_will_ be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus 
making a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Are, New York City 


LIVE STOCK 


PIGS FOR SALE—Berkshire and Yorkshire cross 
or Chester and Yorkshire cross, barrows or sows. 
50 extra fine Chester type pigs, 8 to 10 weeks old, at 
$6 each. Why trust to luck? Order some of these 
thrifty, long-bodied, broad-backed, big-boned pigs; 
they are bred for pork production; you can see it at 
a glance. 40 pigs, 6 to 7 weeks old, either cross, 
same quality as above, $5 each. Try 














little smaller, 


some of these and watch them earn their feed. 
C O D on approval. Reference, Waltham National 
Bank. SUBURBAN LIVE STOCK CO, Waltham, 
Mass. 





HONEYSUCKLE FARM offers for sale at $100 a 
pure bred Ayrshire bull, eight months old, well 
grown and nicely marked. Closely related to Auchen- 
brain Toreador, the $15,000 bull. Also Plymouth 
Rock pullets, cockerels and yearling hens. MRS 
ALICE WILLIS, Potsdam, N Y. 


BOARS! BOARS! 
Jerseys of all ages and sizes, 
800 pounds. Priced from $45 to $185. 
WEAVER, Rushford, N Y. 


FOR 





BOARS !—Registered Duroc- 
weighing from 125 to 
LYMAN 





SALE—Registered Hampshire sheep. Improve 
your grades with ag bred ram. A _ few at $65 
Ewes all ages, suitat oe foundation flock. OPHIR 
FARM, Purchase, } 





SELLING QUICKLY—Registered Highwood Hood 
Farm Berkshires, ten dollars each, OREN WIL- 
LIAMSON, Schoharie, N Y. 


REGISTERED DUROC PIGS, all sizes; small pigs, 
bred sows, boars. J. J. WALLACE, Wallace Farm, 
Stokes, N_Y. 

REGISTERED DUROC pe, s + ee old, Orion 

A. BAKER 


and Defender Strain, $15 eact 
Nunda, 


THE BEST PEDIGREED O 8, 
FLOYD POTTER, Route 5, Owego, N Y. 











I C pigs, 8 weeks, 





$10 each. 
FOR SALE— Registered yearling Shropshire ram at 
farmer's price. P. OUCHIE, Martinsville, N Y. 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE—Rhode Island Red pullets, 10 weeks 
$1.50, 4 months old $2, selected cockerels $2. 
NU NDA POULTRY FARM, Nunda, N Y. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping = 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and th 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the ube 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
thie paper but our responsibility must end with that. 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 


AIREDALES, Collies, Old _ English Shepherd dogs, 
trained male matrons, puppies all ages. 
Send 10c for list of- what you want. W. RB. 
WATSON, Box 1903, Oakland, Ia. 


FOX AND COON hound pups,. LAKE SHORE 
KENNELS, Himrod, N Y. 


COLLIS PUPS. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HONEY — Extracted clover, 60 ibe 
pails $10.80, 4 5-lb pails $5.80, Fo our station; 
10 Ibe prepaid in second zone $3, third r* $3.25. 
Buckwheat (dark) peney 10% sens than above prices. 
Special prices on large orders. RAY C. WILCOX, 
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FOR SALE—Perfection milker, two _. oo 


equipment, excellent condition, wee 
price $350; with motor $450. ELLSWORTH HEIM. 
STREET, “Schaghticoke, N Y. 





GENUINE COLEMAN LAMP M ree, $1.25 per 
doz, % doz 65c. Generators, 3 “te a 34 ‘— 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS for September and fat 





planting. ot grown plants ready now and ru 
plants ready about September 1. Will bear fruit 
next summer. Also raspberry, blackberry, dew 
gooseberry, currant, grape. asparagus, rhubarb plants, 
roses, pansies, shrubs, for fall planting. Catalog 


fre. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N y. 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS for September and fail 
planting. All leading Standard and. Everbearing 
varieties. Also complete line of other nursery 
both fruit and ornamental. Price list free. 
INGS’ NURSERIES, Box 2, Selbsville, Del. 

ALFALFA, CLOVER, TIMOTHY. Use a car my 


ashes and get a catch, GEORGE STEVENS, Pe'er 
borough, Ontario, 


STANCHIONS 
CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped. subject to tr r 


the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for b< 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestyille, Ct. 


HIDES AND FURS 
LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse 


skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N Y. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


direct from man a 


BUNT. 














or calf 
THE 





KNITTING YARN for “gale, 


turer, at $1.50, $2 and $2.25.a pound. Postage pa 
on $5 orders. Write for “oampues. H. A. DAT. 
LETT, Harmony, Me. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


A WEEKLY FARM PAPER—One of the oldest in 
New York state, wants a man living in, and know- 
ing the farmers personally in several central New 
York counties to sell subscriptions and collect. Must 
have the best references and know the farmers in the 
section he wants to work: One having a horse pre- 
ferred. Regular weekly salary and expenses paid, or 
part time if desired. This is pleasant and permanent 
work. Write for full particulars, and local intervies 
will be arranged. Work starts at once. Address 
FARM PAPER, Lock Box No 191, Syracuse, N Y. 


ANTED, AT ONCE—A Jeliable man to sell sub- 
eit and collect. for “AMERICAN AGRICUL 
TURIST.” This ig a permanent position with regu 
weekly salary and expenses for the right man. S| 
Personal instruction given. Write full particulars, 
age, etc, today, as work starts at once. (Man with 
horse _ preferred.) Address SUBSCRIPTION 
PARTMENT, ORANGE JUDD CO, 1 
Avenue, New York City. 


FARMERS—Men, women, girls over 17. Get ' S 
government jobs. $135 to t... month. _—_ h 
Vacation with pay. List positions open, free. 
immediately. FRANKL iN’ INSTITUTE, Dept € 37. 
Rochester, N Y. 
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BOYS, MEN, become automobile experts. $45 
eek. Learn while earning. Write FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept C 814, Rochester. N Y. 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER WANTED on small farm. State 
age, nationality and wages wanted. BOX 175, Good 
Ground, N Y. 


AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS WANTED—By one of the oldest weekly 
farm papers in New York state, a reliable man to 
solicit subscriptiong at the local meetings of the 
dairymen’s league and grange in his home town 
Good pay. POSTOFFICE BOX 191, Syracuse. N Y 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
FOR SALE OR RENT 


$2000 CASH SECURES ec equipped 361-acre farm. 
Alfalfa soil; near town, big buildings; real money- 
maker; machine-worked fields cut upward 100 tons 

















hay. including alfalfa; 50-cow spring-watered pas- 
ture, several thousand cords wood, 300,000 feet ‘im- 
ber; 50 apple trees, sugar maples; . 2-story 
9-room house, running water, _ magnificent 
shade; 77-ft cement basement barn, silo, running 
water; 5-room brick house, other barns; borders 
pretty 3. quick r gets pair young mules. 
machinery, hay and grain; everything $5900. only 

Dalance easy terms. Details page 3 


Catalog Farm Bargains 3° 
Copy free. STROUT FARM. AGENCY, 1508 
Nassau St, New York City. 








FARMS! Your choice of 100 
in waite’ = po Windsor county, Vt; most 
= ty state, near railroad, market, church. 

with stock, tools and crops. Buy 


the advance in price. Catalog. E. A 
now tort Royalton, Vt. 





FOR IMMEDIATE PAlLD—Oulag to our buildings 
being wrecked by cycione, offer 25 head extra 
high grade Holsteins, all light in color. Also 50 
head registered Hampshire sheep. SUNNY SLOPE 
FARMS, Scio, N Y. 








GHAWNEE, OKLAHOMA, center of a great farm- 
ing country. Write for free agricultural booklet. 
ARD OF COMMERCE, Shawnee, Okla. 





FARM FOR RENT—150 acres, 10 room house: 
also two small houses; good land for farming. 


WALTER, Frankford, Del, 





Big saving. Order now. J. M. 
N Y. 

ATHENS HIDE CO. Athens, Ga, buy beeswax 
tallow, dry hides. wool, goat skins; parcel post. 


Express horse and cow hides green. 


— 
acres near Rimi’ 


+ pe SALE—By owner, 125 
and, good buildings. W. 5 


good location, 


Max, Cayuta, N Y. 








WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, invitations. 
| = mY postpaid, free. PRINTER 


= acre farm, 
Box 


includes two 
machinery. Write CH MADISON. 


Hadiey, N. Y. 
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IX—AIl at Odds 


N the morning the first fact that 
| seeped into Terence’s conscious- 

ness was that it was storming. 
The lightning and thunder came al- 
most simultaneously and the clash- 
ing of boughs and wind-driven rain, 
made a roaring sound like the noise 
of mighty waves. Pa Watson was 
shouting orders to someone and 
there was the rattle of a departing 
yagon. 
= sprang out of bed, and al- 
though the newness of the day and 
the darkness of the storm made it 
jmpossible to see the ground about 
the cellar hatch-way he tried vainly 
to persuade himself that he caught 
a glimpse of a revolver there by one 
of the barrels. Garnet might have 
found t coat and hat without find- 
ing the’ revolver. 

He dressed hurriedly. He could 
hardly wait until he and Garnet 
could e alone a minute in the barn- 
yard where they would go to the 
milking . He should ask her boldly 
and then should tell her the whole 
story faithfully and truly, just as it 
had happened. After all, he was 
innocent. A man surely had a right 
of a Saturday night to sit on the 
woodpile and commune with his 
ewn soul in place of going to bed 
under a roof which shut down above 
him with suffocating nearness of a 
coffin lid. There had been an in- 
truder—a most mysterious intruder. 
If George Banger had been less effi- 
cient in catching theives, Terence 
might haye succeded in discovering 
the reason for the late visitor’s call. 
When he remembered how Art Hon- 
eywell, aided and abetted by Banger, 
had enmeshed him in a network of 
suspicious circumstances, he felt that 
the punishment he had meted out to 


the latter had been too slight. And 
yet the dwellers on the prairie 
had a right to protect themselves 


against the robbers who were prey- 
ing upon the community. 

In the midst of his philosophical 
reflections, Terence became aware of 
his hat and coat which graced the 
round top bedpost. He had retired 
in the dark the night before and had 
not seen them. He anxiously searched 
the pockets for the revolver, but it 
was not there. Then he went down- 
stairs. 

Grandma Winslow was cutting up 
the cold boiled potatoes to warm 
over for breakfast. The salt pork 
was already frizzling upon the back 
of the stove. Watson had gone with 
the pails, she told Terence. . 

“You and him ’ll have to milk 
alone this morning. Cy Pond come 
early through all the storm to 
get some of our folks to go for the 
doctor. Lily, his little girl, is reai 
sick. Watson got right up an’ got 
the gear onto the team and started 
Garnet out. She’s well on beyond 
the Corners by this time. Mercy 
preserve us, what a crack! I hope the 
poor young one won’t get struck.” 

Mrs. Winslow, why didn’t you call 
me to go! It is terrible to send a 
girl out in such a storm!” 

Mrs Winslow came quite close, 
to Terence, her peeling knife in one 
hand, a big pale potato in the other. 
She sank her voice to a whisper: 
“That's what I told Watson. Says 
I, because that ‘young one’s a free 
horse, the hull family ride ’er to . 
death! It’s Garnet here and Gar- 
net there, says I. Jess because she 
happened to be a basket baby, it’s 
no reason she should be abused.” 

Grandma Winslow used her knife 
to emphasise her assertion, her old 
lips clipping together in a rigid line 

tween sentences. “I don’t know 
what our folks. would ’a done with- 
out ’er; she’s a willin’ little thing, 
but head-set as a mule. She ain’t 
had no bringin’ up, Mary bein’ so 
hard o’ hearin’ an’ aways sick, she 
didn’t bring up her own children and 
srand-children in any kind o’ way. 
You kin see that for yourself. There 
ain't no love lost between Roxana’s 


girls an’ Garnet. They’re always 
a-throwin’ it in ’er face how she 
‘ome into the world which ain’t 
right. Roxana does it herself. Rox-_ 
_ in’ Amarilla Flotilla—that’s 
rother Pond’s wife—says it serves 

xecp Garnet in ‘er place, an’ I 
Pose it does. (O, ho! Lord preserve 


- What a sharp one that was! 
do hope it'll ease up now.) 
But Watson can do anything 
With Garnet. She loves him better’n 
Own grandchildren do; I ‘spose 
yey she’s heard Mary tell how 
ns the others wanted to send her to 
© poor-house, but Watson _ set his 


foot right down. and kept her. An’ 


she’s payin’ him out now-a-days, I 
can tell you. Dear me, poor Andrew 
is in an awful strait—of course you 
don’t know anythin’ about it, bein’ a 
stranger—but Dunlap Lilis a mort- 
gage on this place for more’n it’s 
worth, and it comes due next month 
an’ nothin’ to pay even the intrust 
with, ‘till after thrashing. But 
Andrew’s in hopes to stave it off for 
a year ’er so. He says there ain’t 
much danger of Dunlap’s foreclosin’; 
Dunlap’s got lots to do with. But 
I don’t know, Benjamin Dunlap ain’t 
the man to let a penny get away. 
He’s awful close.” 

By the time the chores were done 
it had ceased thundering, but the 
rain still fell heavily. 

About ten o’clock Garnet drove in, 
dripping. She had been to Red- 
moon, brought the doctor back to 
Pond’s, and had now driven over for 
Grandma Winslow and Ma Watson. 
The doctor had pronounced the case 
lung fever. 

Terence tried to persuade Garnet 
to let him drive the team back, but 
she smiled down at him, where he 


stood beside the wagon, and shook 
her head. 
“No, no,” she said, “I’m about as 


wet as a body can be, and I must go 
back. Amarilla Flotilla wants me 
to help her. If you will hold the 
horses while I get some dry things 
to take back I shall be much 
obliged.” 

Pa Watson came out with the um- 
brella held over Ma Watson’s head. 
He assisted her into the wagon and 
then went back after Grandma Wins- 
low. In the shed room door Roxana 
and her girls hovered with arms 
rolled in their aprons. And then 
Garnet came out with a small va- 
lise. Terence’s heart sank at the 
sight of it. 

“Are you going to 
good?” he demanded. 

“For a few days, I guess.” 

“But who will drive the reaper?” 

“Oh, Roxana; if it stops raining. 
We shouldn’t be able to cut grain 
tomorrow anyway; it wll be too wet. 
Too bad, when we were gettng along 
so well with the harvest.” And that 
was all. Not a reproachful look, 
not a sign of approval of disapproval, 
not a glance to tell him what she 
mistrusted. He knew that if she 
had willed it so, there might have 
been a chance for at least a partial 
explanation. 

Terence stood in the door of the 


leave us for 


shed room watching the load drive 
away to Amarilla Flotilla. He was in 
a most miserable frame of mind, How 
could he wait until Garnet’s return to 
explain his conduct of the night be- 


fore! If she had upbraided him, if 
she had accused him with flashing 
eyes, her accusation would have 


breathed hope; then he might plead 
his cause, then he might offer the so- 
lution of the mystery—tell her all and 
throw himself upon her mercy. But 
Garnet’s care did not extend to him; 
Garnet was anxious only that Pa Wat- 
son’s crops were secured in time, and 
that the horses should be spared to 
bring about this happy consummation. 
For this she was willing to work all 
day and watch all night. 

Ye Gods! What a love the 
could give to some fortunate man— 
would give, one of these days, when 
Pa Watson’s difficulties were settled 
for better or for worse. 

Terence paused apalled by the 
thought that perhaps Garnet’s love 
was already given to that big ruffian, 
Art Honeywell. He went over all the 
evidence once more, for and against 
this theory, sitting in the open gran- 
ary door, watching the rain drift 
across the orchard and smoke along 
the path. It was a dreary day. They 
could not go into the grain tomorrow, 
that was certain, and Terence was glad 
they could not. He did not like to 
think of Roxana, heavy and phleg- 
matic, in charge of the reaper. What 
would be the use of working like a 
galley slave, stooking and twisting 
bands, and tying and tucking and 
again grasping the rake, only to find 
Pa Watson three bundles ahead, if one 
Was not to be rewarded by a fleeting 
sidewise glance of comradery and a 
smile of encouragement. With Pa and 
Ma Watson and Grandma Winslow 
and Garnet out of it, the house held 
no charms for Terence. 

On Sundays but two meals were 
served, the family dining at three 
o’clock, and if one were very hungry 
before bedtime a lunch of bread and 
milk and cheese was to be had at the 
kitchen table. 

Terence went in at the usual time to 
an indifferentt dinner prepared by Mrs 
Potter. Cooking was not Roxana’s 
strong point. 

Almeda appeared in curl-papers. 
She threw herself into her chair at the 
table with a haughty air, the air of 
the star who has the important part 
and will be in the center of the stage 
during the evening. Her dress was 
soiled and she wore no collar, but 
what matter on a rainy Sunday with 
none to see her save her mother, Em- 
mie and the hired man? Her tender, 
immature-looking skin seemed more 
freshly parboiled than ever without 
the gracious relief of her abundant, 
light-brown hair. Her bulgy little fore- 
head ran baldly up to the forked Me- 
dusa-like paper spirals above. And she 
was evidently reserving her company 
manners for the evening also, as she 
wrangled with Emmie as to who 
should wash the dishes. 

“You’ll have to settle that between 
you,” declared Mrs Potter, “I got the 


girl 
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dinner and you girls can wash the 
dishes.” 

Terence was glad of the dispute; it 
gave him a chance to sit quietly and 
eat and decide as to whether or not 


Garnet loved Art Honeywell. It was 
during that meal that ne came to the 
conclusion fully and finally that she 
did not, 

Just as he had arrived at this most 
satisfactory decision, there came a rap 
and Emmie opened the door to admit 
Art Honeywell himself and Miss Dune 
lap, as she was known to the prairie 
peuple. 

Almeda sprang to her feet in utter 
and absolute confusion. Her company 
manners were out in a trice, but not 
so her curl-papers. Her cheeks flamed, 


She began profuse apologies, but Miss 

Dunlap ignored her excuses with a 

cool civility new to prairie society. 
“Oh, don’t make excuses,” she 


drawled in a_ soft, inconsequential 
voice. “It doesn’t matter in the least, 
We are not going to stay. We merely 
called to invite you all to a little 
dance.” Minerva pronounced it 
“dawnce,” which was also new and 
appalling to the ears of the Potters). 
“We are to give it in the barn; a sort 
of a harvest home, you know.” And 
then her melting pansy eyes swept 
over the ourl-papers and rested upon 
the countenance of Terence Luby. 
“You will come?” she pleaded point- 
edly. 

Terence saw the little angry’ red 
mound at the base of Art Honeywell's 
nose swell and glow . He had noticed 
this fleshy mound sandwiched between 
pointed wrinkles, and when it grew 
prominent the corners of the thin 
lips drooped, the eyes half closed, and 
the world might see that Mr Arthur 
Honeywell was displeased. Under the 
present conditions Terence had no 
wish to antagonize Honeywell. He 
looked inanely unconscious, as if he 
did not wish to appropriate an invita- 
tion not intended for him, 

“Mr—Luby, isn’t that the name?” 
hesitated Miss Dunlap. 

“Oh, 1?” Terence smiled, “Oh thank 
you, very much. But I am afraid I 
shall be too tired for dancing Tuesday 
evening. If the weather clears, Mr 
Watson and I are going it strong in 
the west field Monday and Tuesday. 
After raking and binding all day one 
hasn’t much yearning for society; at 
least I haven't,” 

They had risen from the table. Al- 
meda had scurried upstairs to be rid 
of her curl-papers. Roxana had 
launched into a detailed account of 
Lily Pond’s symtoms as she had 
gleaned them from Garnet’s account 
in the morning. No one listened, but 
her patter of polite conversation kept 
Art from hearing the few low-spoken 
words between the golden-haired Miss 
Dunlap and Watson’s hired man, 

“You asked a favor of me and [I 
granted it,” murmured Miss Dunlap. 
“TI now ask a favor of you.” 

“I will be there,’”’ promised Terence, 
and the girl thanked him radiantly 
and turned her attention to Mrs Pot- 
ter and the symptoms, And then with- 
out waiting Almeda’s return’ she 
brought the call to an abrupt close 
and went away. 

“Laws-a-daisy! but Miss was in a 
hurry,” snapped Almeda. She had ree 
turned considerably improved in ap- 
pearance if not in temper. ‘“‘My hair’ll 
be as straight as strings before night, 
with all this dampness. If I'd known 
she wasn’t going to stay any longer 
than that, I’ll bet you I wouldn’t have 
taken it down.” 

“My, but she looked at you, Ter- 
ence,”’ declared Emmie, who with the 
preternatural keenness of the half- 
child, half-woman, had _ discerned 
what her elders missed. 

Almeda swung her head about and 
gazed at Terence as if she had never 
seen him before. Like others of her 
mental calibre, Almeda possessed no 
initiative; she saw with other people’sg 
eyes and thought with other people’s 
minds. Now that Minerva Dunlap, a 
stranger had looked with favor upon 
Terence Luby, Almeda saw admirable 
qualities in him. 

“You will go to’ the 
course?” she presumed, 

“Oh, yes, I shall be there,” Terence 
assured her, and retired, presumably 
to the barn. In reality he skirted the 
north end of the orchard, crossed the 
meadow, keeping well out of view of 
the Honeywell premises, and found his 
way by help of his many keys to the 
interior of the old Shaw Tavern. 

He went farther, in fact, for after 
gaining the musty private cellar he 
unlocked the secret sliding panel of 
rough boards which he had been un- 
able to locate upon his previous visit, 
and entered a small, mysetrious inner 
cell from whence. a mouldy under- 
ground passage led creepily to the 
basement of the barn across the road. 


[To Be Continued Next Week. |] 
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It All Depends 

Chimmy: What’s de best way to 
teach a girl to swim? 

Johnny: Well, yer want ter take 
her gently by de hand, lead her gent- 
ly down to de water, put yer arm 
‘round her waist, and— 

Chimmy: Oh, cut it out! It’s mé@ 
sister. : 

Johnny: Oh! Push her off de dock} 
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Infidelity 


ARTHUR GOODENOUGH 


Who's false to one is likely false to two; 
Who's false to two to three will not be true; 

Who's false to three will surely be to four. 
And so far false. is false forever more! 


Visiting school 


BY DR FLEANORK MELLES 


HEN I was a small girl, “‘visit- 
W ing school” was a creat event 
n my life. Not thgt I was the 


visitor, Far from it! School’ was 4 
daily and delightful affair to me, but 
the visiting.came from the outside 
world Sometimes it was the “lady 
member of the school committee, 
sometimes it Was the mother or the 
grown-up feminine relative of one of 
the other children, but never, seo ¢far 
is [ can remember, did any of the 
fathers put in an appearance. I pre- 
sume that holds good today. Once in 
a while it was my own mother that 


Teacher greeted with proper smiles at 
the entry door and escorted to a seat 
“on the platform.” Then there was 
at least one well-behaved small girl 
present. No whispering, no passing of 
notes, none of the dearly-loved for- 
bidden acts on my part (the more for- 
bidden, the more dear, were they 
not?) but prim, precise goodness, 
deeply absorbed in lessons, until that 
delightful and always-due-to-arrive- 
with-visitors moment when Teacher 
said, “You may pile your books neatly 
now and we will have a few recita- 
tions.” (She meant “speakin’ pieces.” 
but being Teacher, of course she said 
recitations.”’) 

Then we giggied or snickered, ac- 
cording as we were girls or boys, 
spoke the pieces in which we stumbled 


the least, vigorously applauded each 
others efforts, and were dismissed a 
few minutes earlier than usual so that 


Teacher could have “a little talk with 
Ellen's Mother,” and went noisily out, 
to be told at the supper table—well, 
never mind that, perhaps you remem. 
ber it yourself. 

Please, will you do mea favor? Ido 
not ask many favors of you (except to 
tell your sex, age, weight and condi- 
tion when you write me)! but now I 


ask very earnestly, will you “visit 
school” within the next few weeks? 
Do it differently. Probably Teacher 
has a different program by this time 
ilso, but I am not* concerned with 
that or whether the children recite 
lessons or speal pieces or what they 


do. It is what you do that will count, 
Sit with your eyes open and your mind 
set to find out these things: 

How light is the room? Does the 
light come to the desks from the right 
angle for study? Does not only your 
child, but the one sitting farthest 
from the windows, get licht enough to 


study by on a dark, cull day? Take 
that kind of a day to go. You can 
tell better then. 


What About These Things? 


Do the desks fit the children? Does 
each pair of stubby shoes or set of 
barefoot toes rest easily on the floor, 
and can the child’s back find support 
on the back of the seat at the same 
time? Can the child write on the 
slate or paper resting on the desk-top 
without hitching one shoulder out of 
line If any of these things do not 
fit, the frame of the child, which is 
malleable, will be distorted to adjust 
itself to the frame of wood, which is 
not. 

Where do they get their drinking 
water? You know children are always 


thirsty and drink a great deal. Is it 
pure? Is it kept covered? Do all use 
the same dipper, and does that dipper 


or cup from which they drink go back 
into the pail again? If it does, do 
not be surprised if epidemics run 
through the district. The surprise 
would be due if they did not. 

Is there a towel in use, and 
roller towel, stiff with dirt and 
Do the: wipe their faces on it? How 
about the little mal-nourished urchin 
who has skin disease—and the one 
over in the corner with red and 
swollen eyelids. From the afilicted 
child to the towel, from the towel to 
the well child, is the way such things 
travel. 

Speaking of towels, when the 
dren ask “Please may 1 go out?” 
tice if they wash their hands on their 


is ita 
age? 


chil- 
no- 


return That is one of the first and 

most important rules of hygiene. 
After school, ask to see the toilet 

facilities. It does not matter what the 


or whether such be 
man or woman. Say that a friend has 
asked you to investigate and report 
(I wish that you would write and tell 
me just what you find, and what you 
propose to do about it), and then go 
right out and look around, Are the 
boys’ and girls’ closets separate? In 
some places they are not. Is there just 
one building with a partition between, 
and peek-holes whittled out? Is the 


teacher thinks 


vault covered or can children creep 
round back and look in underneath”? 
(Oh, yes, they do!) Is. the closet 
clean? Is there any toilet paper? 


Corn-cobs will make the soft, childish 
skin sore and newspaper print causes 
inflammation. Are the walls clean or 
are they covered with filthy sayings 
that your child will read and remem. 
ber? Can the place be reached in wet 
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and snowy seasons without getting wet 
fact? Is there any decent seclus‘on 
from the public and from the other 
closet by means of location, screens 
or shrubbery? 

Your children spend’ nearly one- 
third of their lives in that school en- 
vironment for many months and years. 
Is it the sort of environment that you 


wish for them? Please do “visit 
school” soon, taking your eyes with 
you and using them, and afterward 


using your tongues—and please write 
to me, 

And, by-the-way 
have a 


remember that all 


you women new weapon 
now Use it. Your vote is good for 
other things, besides electing Presi- 
dents 


Dr Mellen will answer health questions by 
mail, if self-addressed, stamped envelope is 
inelosed. Address Dr Eleanor Mellen, Edi- 
torial Department, American Agriculturist, 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City. 





Cynical 

Shortly after the entrance of the 
United States into the war, a military 
instructor in an organization tn Ohio 
was endeavoring to impart to his men 
some notion of military rank. 

“When,” asked he, “is a man sec- 
ond in command?” 

To this one of the recruits quickly 
responded: 

“When he’s married, I suppose. 



































A Chapter on Bath Tubs 
BY MRS DANA BURCHABB 

UR girls and boys all enjoy their 
O baths, and more so after they 

are large enough to take them 
themselves. Even the little toddler 
does much enjoy patting the nice 
warm water, and splashes away to his 
heart’s content. 

But do all the girls and boys know 
who installed the first bath tub in 
America, and when and where? The 
“history” of the bath tub tells us it 
was Adam Thompson,.on December 
20, 1842, at Cincinnati—then a squalid 
frontier town. Mr Thompson was an 
enterprising merchant—a dealer in 
cotton and grain—and his trading fre- 
quently took him to England, and 
there, in the thirties, he acquired the 
habit of bathing. 

The bath tub was then a novelty in 
England, and the English bath tub 
then, as it is said to be now, was a 
puny, inconvenient contrivance, little 
more, in fact, than an exaggerated 
dishpan—and filling and emptying it 
required the services of a servant, and 
taking a bath was a very heavy cere- 
mony. Mr Thompson, who was of an 
inventive mind, conceived the idea 
that the English bath tub would be 
very much better were it large enough 
to admit the whole body of a person, 
and if its supply of water came from 





























Quickly Made Wash Dresses for the Little Ones © 


It doesn’t take much time nor material to cut out and run up a dress 
that youngster of yours, but how proud the young ones are of a new dress! 
is in sizes 2 to 8 years; 3272 in 2 to 6 years; 3261 im 2 to 5 years; 3238 in 4 to 10 years; 
3278 in 8 to 14 years; 3267 in 6 to 12 years; 3273 in 4 to 12 years; 3184 in 4 to 10 years; 


3279 in 6 to 12 years. Order by number, and be sure to state size wanted. 
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pipes from a ‘reservoir, and emprtica 
by pipes. 

There was at that time no city 
water supply, but Thompson had 4 
large well in his garden and an abun. 
dant supply of water therein, so he 
had a pump installed; which was 
operated by six negroes (very much 
like an old-time fire engine), was 
connected by a@ pipe with a cypress 
tank in the garret of his house, angq 
the water stored therein until needeg 

From this tank two other pipes ray 
to the bathroom, one carrying cojq 
water went in a direct line. The othe, 
pipe, to carry the warm water, ray 
down the large chimney of the kitchen 
and was coiled inside it like a gian: 
spring. 

The tub itself became the granu. 
father of all the bath tubs of todas 
It was made by a cabinet maker 9); 
of Nicaraguan mahogany. It was near- 
ly 7 feet long and fully 4 feet wide 
To meahe it water-tight, it was lined 
with sheet lead. The whole contrap- 
tion weighed about 1750 pounds, ana 
the floor had to be reinforced to sup- 
port it. 

In this luxurious tub Mr Thompson 
took two baths, December 20, 1842. a 
cold one at § a m and a warm one 
some time in the afternoon. On Christ. 
mas day he had a party of gentleme 
to dinner. He showed them his new- 
invention and gave a demonstration or 
its use, and several of them, including 
a French visitor, risked plunging inty 
it. The next day all Cincinnati heard 
of it, and the local newspapers Je. 
scribed it at length and opened their 
columns to violent discussions of it— 
and they had plenty of them. 

Dangerous to Health! 


Some denounced it as a peculiar 
and obnoxious toy from England, de- 
signed to corrupt the democratic sim- 
plicity of the republic. It was also 
attacked by the medical faculty as 
“dangerous to health, and a certain 
inviter to phthisic, rheumatic fevers 
and a long list of diseases.” 

The controversy soon reached other 
cities, and in more than one place 
medical opposition reached = such 
strength that it ended in legislation 
In Philadelphia in 1843 an ordinance 
prohibiting bathing between Novem- 
ber 1 and March 15 failed of passage 
by only two votes. The same year the 
legislature of Virginia put a tax of 
$30 a year on each bath tub set up 
Boston in 1845 made bathing unlawrur 
except upon physician’s orders, but it 
was not enforced, and was repealed in 
1862. In many cities special and heavy 
water rates were levied upon those 
who had bath tubs. 

After 1848 all the plumbers in New 
York city were equipped for installing 
bath tubs, and according to one emi- 
nent authority, the first one in New 
York was installed on July 17, 1847, 
and by the beginning of 1850 there 
were nearly one thousand in use in 
that big town, Then medical opposi- 
tion began to abate, and among other 
eminent physicians, Dr Oliver Wen- 
dall Holmes declared his favor for the 
bath tub. 

But what gave the bath tub recog- 
nition and respectability in the United 
States was the attitude of Millard Fil!- 
more, vice-president. In 1850 he vis- 
ited the Thompson bath tub (which 
had been kept as Thompson hail it 
during his life time) and took a bath 
in it, and having no ill effects there- 
from, he became an earnest admirer. 
and when upon the death of President 
Taylor on July 9, 1850, he succeeded 
to the presidenty, he had one instal!!ed 
in 1851 in the Whité House in Wa#sh- 
ington. It was a tub of thin cast iro! 
capable of holding the largest person 
and it remained in service there unt! 
the first Cleveland administration 

This is only a brief history compiled 
by eminent writers on the most used 
necessity of today—the bath tub. J! 
think, girls and boys, what a 1 
fuss and going-to-law, and talk and 
bitter feelings were engendered in the 
controversies about it—a thing that to 
us today seems to simple, just a bath 
tub! The next time you take your 
plunge don’t imagine that you are 
“corrupting the democratic simplicit) 
of this republic.” 

How, you will ask, did these people 
live and never bathe, which question | 
am sure I cannot answer you, but I 
can tell you that bathing is as essen- 
tial as it is luxurious and we all need 
our baths regularly in order to be 
well and healthy. 

Study bath tub statistics, and most 
likely you will find much more than I 
have succeeded in doing—yet here 5 
enough to show you under what diffi- 
culties we often obtain our, to us, 
every day conveniences, and also what 
those who invented and planned them 
had to pass through. Always so much 
contempt and ridicule and contrever- 
sy! But we have the bath tub. and 
it has come to stay forever. 
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Make a thin apple sauce, and atter 
straining, cook in it the followins 
dumplings: Two cups flour, 2 tea 
spoons cream of tartar, 1 teaspoo" 
soda, 4 teaspoon salt, cold water to 
make a dough that will drop easily 
from the spoon. Drop by spoonful into 
the boiling apple sauce and cook unt! 
done. Then remove dish from fire 2° 
add just sufficient sweetening to make 
it acceptable te the taste. 
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For the Inner Man 


Good Things to Eat and Home Helps 
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Things Good to Eat 


Pepper Mangocs 


‘ 


Use large bell peppers (the sweet 
are best) aS soon as they are full 
grown, cut out the stem end and get 


the seed well out. Push the stem into 
the pod. When all are prepared pour 
over them hot soda water to keep 
them green, then boil a few minutes in 
alum water to make them firm. 
Plunge them into cold water slightly 
salted and let remain all night. Make 
a filling of cabbage, green tomatoes 
and cucumbers in equal quantities, 
choped fine, adding a little chopped 
onion, if desired. Cover with water; 
add one cup salt and let stand all 
night. In the morning drain thorough- 
ly add half cup mustard seed, one 
tablespoon each of cloves and cinna- 
mon, and a cup of grated horse-radish. 
Fill the peppers with this, fit in the 
stems (fasten in with toothpicks), 
place in jars and cover with boiling 
yinegar, sweetened with one pound of 
sugar to each quart of vinegar. 


Stuffed Peppers 


Peppers may be used for the cen- 
tral dish at a family luncheon. Cut 
the tops from the peppers and remove 
the seeds, then let them stand for 
eight minutes. Fill with stuffing, coVer 


with breadcrumbs and arrange in a 
putiered dish. Bake 40 minutes in a 
hot oven. 
Mock Hamburg Steak 

To 1 cup chopped baked beans add 
1 cup bread crumbs, 1 small onion, 
cut fine, a little sage, pepper and salt, 
and moisten with milk. Fry like ham- 


burg steak in small cakes.—[Nettie M. 
Fletcher. 
Mexican Salad 
Remove stems and seeds from three 
green peppers and cut the flesh in thin 
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iH Grow Thi 

: How to Grow [hin 
H By Anna Coyle. Dept of Food Economics, 
ny Armour and Company 


| In planning a menu which will re- 
duce body weight, select from the 
groups of foods which have the lowest 
} percentage of sugar, fat and starch, 
} as these are the foods that produce 
| and store fat. 
Foods That May 
| Group 1—Main Dish 
1 Lean meat 
| Shrimp 
i Oysters 
Clams 
Exg (occasionally) 
Group 2—Soups 
Bouillons 
Clear tomato soup 
All vegetable soups from which fat 
is skimmed and which contain no 
starchy vegetables. 
Greup 3—Vegetables: 
Squash 
Lettuce 
Celery 
Spinach 
All cooked greens 
Cabbage 
Tomatoes 
Radishes 
Cucumbers 
Onions 
Green beans 
Group 4—-Beverages: 
Tea and coffee, without cream or 
sugar 
Skimmed Milk 
Buttermilk 
Group 5—Fruits for dessert: 

All fresh fruits except bananas 
Group 6—Bread: 
Bran bread 
i sweetening) 
Graham bread 


Be Eaten Freely 














raisins 


(without or 


! For Dinner—For a _ well-balanced {jj 
1 dinner, select one food from each of |? 
) the croups above—that is, a soup, 

| ie dish, vegetable, beverage and fruit 

| dessert. 


Fer Luncheon—Select one dish from 






















— of the following: Groups 3, 5 
and 6 
For Breakfast—Select one dish from 
} = the following: Groups 1, 4 5 
} and ¢ 
y 
Avoid As Much As Possible : 
Sugar,: H 
"1 Car ly H 
Sux ; 
h 6 SWeet desserts ; 
\ Starches: H 
m6 White bread H 
Hy Potatoes H 
1 Cereals 1 
| Fats: : 
6 #Fat’ meats H 
1) ream H 
Rich pies and pastries ’ 
Butter and butter alternatives H 
The first essential in this diet is to {t 
ereatly reduce the fat-forming foods, | 
'n which case nature draws on the re- H 
serve supply of fat stored in the body |j 








Until stored fat which is surplus and 
above normal is gone. 
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slices. Peel and slice four ripe toma- 
toes, wash one head of lettuce and 
stone and chop 12 olives. Rub a salad 
bowl with garlic, and lay in the let- 
tuce and tomatoes. Over these put the 
sliced peppers and the chopped olives, 
Mix half teaspoon salt and two table- 
spoons lemon juice, beat in five table- 
spoons olive oil gradually, then pour 
over the salad, and serve. 


Sugaricss Cranberry Pie 
Chop 4 cups cranberries, add 2 cups 


raisins, and boil in a large cup of 
sweet cider in a covered dish. If too 
thick, add a little more cider. When 


done add a tablespoon of butter. Cool 
and bake in two crusts, or with a lat- 
ticed top.—[A. G. 
Lemon Sponge Pic 
Ingredients: Juice and grated rind 


of 1 lemon, 1 cup sugar, yolks of 2 
eggs beaten i.ghtly, 114 cups milk, 2 


tablespoons flour. .Add last the whites 
of eggs, beaten stiff. Bake like a cus- 
tard, until light brown on top.—[Mrs 
L. G. E. 


Chicken Stuffing: Prepare in the 
same way as tomato stufling, substitut- 
ing cooked chicken for tomato pulp. 


Rice Stuffing: Wash and boil one 
cup rice, and drain dry. Mix with 
seven chopped and peeled tomatoes, 
add half teaspoon sait and one finely 
chopped onion. Mix well. 

Macaroni Stuffing: Cook one cup 


macaroni in boiling salted water until 
tender, then drain and chop. Add two 
tablespoons finely chopped red pepper, 
one chopped onion four finely 
chopped mushrooms, and two table- 
spoons melted butter. Season with sait, 
pepper and paprika. 
Tomato Stufling: Mix one cup toma- 
pulp with half cup fine’ bread 
crumbs. Melt two tablespoons butter 
in a saucepan, stir in two tablespoons 
flour, and add half cup stock or water. 
Cook five minutes, and add the tomato 
pulp and bread crumbs. Season with 
salt, paprika, nutmeg and onion juice, 
and boil, 

Meat Stufling: In a 
one tablespoon butter, 
one chopped onion. Add one cup 
cooked choppéd meat, three table- 
spoons chopped tomatoes, salt and 
pepper, a grate of nutmeg, and three 
tablespoons fine bread crumbs, Allow 
to get hot, then remove from fire and 
stir in the beaten yolk of one egg. Fill 
the peppers with this mixture, put on 
the tops and bake. 

Mexican Hash Stuffing: Boil half 
pound meat and chop fine as for hash, 
then take one tomato and one or two 
buttons of garlic and chop fine. Put 
tomato and garlic in a frying pan, let 
cook for a few minutes, then add the 
meat and half teaspoon chili powder 
and one onion cut fine, stirring well, 
and salt and pepper to taste. Then add 
broth in which meat has been boiled, 
and boil or steam for about 20 min- 
utes. Raisins and pecan nuts may be 
added. 


to 


saucepan melt 
and brown in it 


Helpful Hints 

Raisins boiled in water with a slice 
of lemon and slightly thickened with 
a little flour, and a pinch of salt added, 
makes a good sugarless sauce. 

Cornstarch pudding with cocoa, 
flavored with vanilla, needs very little 
sugar. Directions come on the pack- 
age of cornstarch, Serve with cream, 

The old-fashioned German apple 
cake requires very little sugar, and is 
most delicious. It can be sweetened 
with maple sugar or honey and 
sprinkled with raisins, chopped figs 
and dates. 

The ready prepared chocolate pud- 
dings already sweetened make good 
pie fillings. This is also true of the 
prepared gelatin desserts, and they 
also make fine puddings, if fresh fru.t 
is added. When using these for pie, the 
pie shells should be baked first, as the 
prepared articles do not need to be 
baked or cooked. 

One may utilize old matting, which 
is no longer fresh enough to look 
well, by putting it under carpets. It 
ean be cleaned perfectly by washing 
it on both sides with hot salt and 
water; hang it on a line outdoors to 
dry. 

If a heavy piece of material receives 
a tear, cut a strip of court plaster 
large enough to fit the tear, and press 
it down on wrong side of material 
with a hot iron. - You will then find 
that the tear will become very ob- 
scure. 

Pianos should be kept in as even a 
temperature as possible, since they 


‘are much affected by alternations of 


heat and cold, dryness and moisture. 
If thus exposed they require very fre- 
quent tuning and are not satisfactory 
in action or tone, 


Crocheted Four-in-Hand Tie 


The hand-worked tie is again in fa- 
vor ,crocheted and knitted ones vying 
for popularity. Fortunate is the man 
who has a woman relation or friend 
to make one for 
him for the 

tores are mark- 
ing them beyond 
the reach of the 
ordinary purse, 
Knitting silk is 
the best material 
to use, but the 
mercerized cotton 
threads, if heavy 
enough, will look 
nearly as well and 
will be much cheap- 
er. To make the tie 
illustrated three 
balls or spools of 100 
yards each will be 
required for the 
navy blue and one 
50-yard spool of yel- 
low or light brown 
for the stripes. Any 
other combination to 
suit personal taste 
can be used, or the 
colored stripe may 
be omitted, 
Ch (chain) 40, 4 
sc (single crochet) 
in Sth ch from hook, 
* miss 3 ch, 4 sc in 
next, repeat 6 times 
from *, ch 1, turn 
(the same at end of 
every row). 2d row 
—*4scin center of 
4 sc, repeat from * 
across, Continue 
thus for 20 rows, 
then make 1 row of 
the light, one of blue 
and one of light, 
carrying the thread 
of each across the row and crocheting 
over it, break light thread and fasten in 
again after S or 10 rows of the blue. 
Continue in this way for 15 inches,then 
narrow gradually thus: In the next 
6 rows instead of 4s c at each end 
make only 3s ce, then 6 rows of 2 sec 
at each end, 6 rows of 1 s ec at each 
end, then omit the 1 s ec at each end 
and make 6 rows of 6shells each, then 
4 rows of 3s c at each end, 4 rows of 2 
s cat each end, 4 rows of 1 sec at each 
end, then omit the 1 s ec at each end 
and make 6 rows of 4 shells each, 
then 6 rows of 3s ¢ at each end, 6 
rows of 2 s c at each end, then 1 sc 
at end of each row for 15 inches (or 
more if not long enough), then widen, 
1s cin first s c,4s ec between 2d and 3d 
sc,4sc between 2d and 3d s c of next 
shell, 1 s c in last sc, ch 1, turn * sec 
insc, 4s cin shell, 4s c in next shell, 
sc in last s c, ch 1, turn, repeat from 
* 4 times, 6 rows with 2 s c at each 
end, 6 rows with 3s ¢ at each end, 
then 4s ¢c at each end for 6 rows, in- 
crease again in same way until there 
are 6 shells in each row and continue 
this width for 4 inches. If one has a 
bought four-in-hand, it is good to 
shape the crocheted one by it.—[Sara 
Leigh. 





Wiid Rose Lace. 


No 1 
Make a ch stitches, join to 
form a ring. 

*Ch 5, 1 s ¢ (single crochet) in ring, repeat 
from * until there are 5 loops of 5 ch each 
in the ring, 1 s c, 6 d ¢ (double crochet) and 
1 sc in each of the 5 loops. Fasten thread 
and draw end under. 

In making the rest of the roses repeat from 
beginning of directions until the center of the 
fifth rose petal is reached, then join to center 
of petal of preceding rose with 1 5 ¢, and 
finish petal. 

Join roses together so that two petals of 
each rose forn one edge of row and one petal 
the opposite edge. Continue adding roses until 
of required length. 

Fasten thread in center edge of petal at 
beginning of row, ch 9, 1 dc in center of next 
petal, ch 4, * thread over needle 3 times, 1 tr 
between petals. leaving 3 loops on_ hook, 
thread over twice, 1 tr between petals of next 
rose, work off remaining st 2 at a time until 
only one remains on hook. Ch 4, 1 dc in 
center of petal, ch 4, 1 d e¢ in center of next 
petal, ch 4, repeat from * to end of row, turn. 
Ch 5, 1 de in 3d ch of last row, * ch 3, 
1 dc in next 3d ch, repeat from * to end 
of row. 


(chain) of 8 





Wild Rose Lace No 2 


The roses made of fine thread make a 
pretty edge for collar and cuff sets, children’s 
clothes and doilies. Make row the desired 
length and fasten thread in center of petal, 
* ch-6, 1 tr where roses join, ch 6, 1 s ¢ in 
edge of petal. Repeat from * to end of row. 

All the roses may be made of white, pink, 
yellow or of white and color alternately. 





Since every man who lives is born to die, 
And none can boast sincere felicity, 

With equal mind, what happens let us bear, 

Nor joy nor grieve too much for things beyond 


a. 
Like pilgrims, to the appointed place we tend; 
The yg an inn, and death the journéy’s 


(Dryden. 
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Just A Word 


Just a word not spoken to a waiting 
heart, 

And the years may never heal 
grievous smart. 


the 


DMM 


Just a smile not given when a heart 
was sad, 

And a soul goes onward in shroud of 
sorrow clad. 
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Just a bit of silence when a song would 
wake 
Memories of healing for an old heart- = 
ache. E 
Just a hand not offered when a hand = 
would aid, = 
And a ———~ ee passes thinking it = 
trayed = 


But if words are spoken with a smiling = 
face, = 

= If our lips are singing as years go = 
= apace, = 





If our hands are aiding those whom ills 
= oppress, 

= Every day is brimming with true happi- 
H ness ! 


—[Arthur Wallace Peach. 
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— Wasting 
Dollar Bills 







Dollars saved are as good 
as dollars earned, and you 
certainly save dollars when 
you get Kalamazoo whole- 
sale factory-to-you prices. 


Write for the 


Kalamazoo Catalog 
and see what you can save 
on the finest stoves, ranges 
and furnaces ever made. 
Quick shipment. We pay 
reight. Cash or easy pay- 
ments. Also cet our 
offer on cream ¢°para- 
tors, washing machines, 
paints, roofing, indoor 
closets, etc. 

Ask for Catalog No, 766 










Kelemasce. Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 
‘Direct to You 











Prep 
ua No Extra Charges 
SAMPLES FREE A beck fof 


all the latest colors, patterns, and weaves= 
the finest quality that money can buy. Looe | 
garment madeto your measure, Ven my 
fast eolor and delivered free. 


Your Suit Won't Cost a Cent 


hours spare time yourown 
Lt a ao, acent. Weare paying good 
men $10.00 to $50.00 a week for all or 8 
time. No experience needed. Send no 
money—just your name and address, 
CHICAS 


LINCOLN WOOLEN MILLS CO., Dept. 477 
by drying this summer's crop. U. 8, 
Cook-Stove Drier dries all kinds of 
fruit, berries and vegetables. In- 
dorsed by the Agricultural Dept. of 
the U. 8. Government, which is 
using them for training in home economics 
and conservation of Foods. Guaranteed t& 
ive satisfaction. Write for Circulars and 
urther information. Agents Wanted. 
AMERICAN EVAPORATOR CO. 
Box B, Waynesboro, Pa, U. S. A 


Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
AndF ragrant 1 Talcum 


eCationsa 
Aeneas pci 
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- Our Pattern ry 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 10 cents 
each. Fall and winter catalog, 10 
cents. Address Pattern Department, 
care of this paper. 

BE SURE TO STATE SIZE 
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Wider Interest in Sugar Beets 
The sugar beet industry in Ohio has 


so interested farmers in nine of the 
counties that the acreage this season 
is considerably larger than that under 
contract a year ago. In fact in eight 
of the northwestern Ohio counties, the 
promise is for a 25 to 3U% heavier pro- 
duction than last season. All of the 
beets are grown by farmers, with a 
guaranteed price of $9 a ton, and an 
arrangement for future adjustment if 
the price of raw beet sugar advances, 
The contract so far as the price is 
concerned expires on January 1, and 
under the present system the growers 
are allowed $1 additional per ton for 
each cent that sugar increases in price. 

Last year, the average net price to 
growers was $12.50 a ton. According 
to the latest advances, the acreage 
this season is approximately 61,500 as 
compared with 39,000 acres last year, 
practically all of the business being 
centered in eight northwestern coun- 
ties, although Butier county in south- 
ern Ohio comes along with a relatively 
heavy acreage. Ottawa county, O, has 
something like 7500 acres as compared 
with 5000 acres in 1919. 

The sugar beets as grown by the 
farmers are handled as a special crop, 
and arrangements are made with the 
sugar companies On one-year con- 
tracts. The seed stock is furnished 
by the companies at 25 cents a pound, 
while fertilizers and labor are also 
supplied by the contracting companies. 
The grower does the field work and 
team hauling, while the company fur- 
nishes the hand labor. Investigators 
in several of these northwestern Ohio 
counties, report the growers well sat- 


isfied with gygar beets as a money 
crop. The acreage has greatly in- 
creased, and although farmers have 


not been paid for their sugar beets in 
accordance with the soaring profits in 
sugar in other phases of the industry, 
the promise seems to be for better 
prices later on. At some of the rail- 
road sidings special dumps have been 
located for handling of the crop. 

In this connection it ts Interesting 
to note that the extraction of sugar 
from sugar beets is a complicated pro- 
cess, and that it is impossible to pro- 
duce a homemade product from the 
bests as grown on the farms. Down 
south growers can make,a good qual- 
ity of syrup from sorghum or sugar 
cane, grinding sorghum in a mill and 
boil the juice in special evaporating 
equipment. The process with sugar 
beets, however, is quite different. The 
beets are sliced and all of the soluble 
substance is disgplved in hot water. 
The resulting dark colored liquid is 
then treated with lime and carbon diox- 
ide gas into a thick syrup containing 
about 50% sugar. This is further con- 
centrated by evaporation, Syrup made 
by boiling down the juice obtained 
after slicing the beets is a dark colored 
sticky mass with a disagreeable taste 
and odor as compared with that of 
sorghum syrup. 


The Live § Stock Stesiete 

{From Page 18.] 

good heavy drafters are 

S00@400 p head, chunks 

poor to good second-hand 
delivery type 50@175. 





quoted = 
™ oe Or 


aoe OT 27: 


horses of 


fowls Sb@ 42c 
34 @42c. Whit 


\t Philadelphia, live 
1? tb, broilers, colored, 
Leghorns eges Sic p doz 
cmy butter, extra 6c p Ib, cheese 
28% @29%c, white potatoes TI@!Mic 
p bskt, onions 50@S0c, tomatoes 1G 
ic, sweet potatoes $1.10@1.25, cu- 
cumbers 50c@10, cabbage 2O0@+ 5, 
lima beans 1.50@2.50, green corn 2 
@ijc p bskt, beets 2% @3c p_ hbch, 
squash t+ “We p bskt, string beans 
Tic @ 1.2 >, pe aches Mic @1.50, canta- 
loups oe @ 1.2 >, watermelons 10@50 
p 100, ‘live steers 13@16.0 p 100 ibs. 
hogs 17@17.25, winter bran S3@55.0 
p ton, spring bran 52@52.50, No 2 
white oats 77 @7Se p bu, No 1 
corn 1.65, 


yellow 
At Tancaster, 

and buyers were out in force, and 
central markets lively at steady 
prices, Peaches were offered in al- 
most unheard of quantities, choice 
in quality, but prices remained high. 
Cattle were strong, with an increased 
demand for all butcher grades, prices 


oe o>. 
ore? (CD ahi, 


Pa, nearby farmers 


steady during most of the week, with 
a drop of 50c at the close, choice 
grades follow: Cattle S1I2@15.50 p 
1) ths, hogs 11@17.50, calves 10@ 
19, wheat 2.50@2.75 p bu, corn 1.) 
@ 1.75, oats Si@S8ic, potatoes 1.04 
1.75, apples 1.50@2, pears 1.500@2. 
Peaches 3@4.50, butter 65@70c p Ib, 
Ce! nD @ We p doz. 


Sow with Pigs, But No Milk 

Please tell me what to do with a sow to 
make her have milk when she pigs. I have 
one that had pigs and she has not had any 
milk for them. What can I feed her to make 
her have milk?—(L. S., New York. 

Your sow most likely is suffering 
from malformation of the mammary 
glands, and we would advise that you 
have your veterinary examine her. We 
would also suggest that you feed her 
nourishing food and see if that will 
produce the desired resutts. Feed corn 
or oatmeal gruel, corn on the cob, 
vegetables, pumpkins, etc. 





Live Stock Field Notes 


ETHAN A. HUTCHINS, Representative 











Double Herd Dispersal 


Word just came from E. M. Hast- 
ings of E. M. Hastings company of 
Pulaski, N »Y¥, sales managers, that 
they have two Holstein herds to dis- 


perse on September 25 at farm of 
Smith brothers of DeRuyter, N Y. 


This place is situated on Lehigh rail- 
road midway between Cortland and 
Canastota. Smith herd contains 
around 55 head and DeForest War- 
ren herd, the other one to be sold, 
upward of 40 head. 

Soth herds are made up of heavy 
producers and represent a high order 
of A R O backing consisting mostly 
of young cows and heifers of milking 
age. Every animal old enough will 
be tuberculin tested and sold under 
a #-day health guarantee without 
reservation. This should be an op- 
portunity to secure some good ani- 
mals, as both herds are being dis- 
persed.—[ Hutch. 


High Quality Guernsey Sale 

One of the best Guernsey sales to 
be held soon is that of Timonium 
pure-bred live stock of Timonium, 
Md, to be held September 23, in sales 
building which is very comfortable 
and easily reached. It is only 
minutes from Saltimore by auto 
on a good road and 30 min- 
utes from Union station on the N C 
rR kh. The train leaves Baltimore at 
10.14 a m. Fifty-two females and 
four bulls are listed, all from herds 
under federal supervision and major- 
ity from accredited herds. 

Animals are real producers of right 
type and represent the most fashion- 
able breeding. Daughters of Ne Plus 
Ultra, King of Chilmark, Langwater 
Peerless, Langwater Raritan, May 
Kings Vrangue of Ingleside, Irene’s 
King of the May, Ladysmith’s Cherub, 
Laverna’s Ultra May King,.Uncle Jim, 
Rutilas Patient King, Meadowlea, 
Barrington May~-King, Border Raider, 
etc, are listed 

Dams are ,.as notably bred, sisters 
to Prospect Rose des Huoards, record 
price cow of breed, and Queen Celia, 
dam of the leading two-year-old heif- 
ers, are examples, Bullsareas well 
bred, one being Langwater Warrior. 
Feature willabe, offering of heifers 
under one year, “a splendid opportu- 
nity for beginners to get best at rea- 
sonable figure. Remember date is the 
23a.—[ Hutch. 


Public Sale Dates 
Holstein 


Waterbury, Vt. Graylawn farm 
Ruyter, N. Y. Combination dis- 





September 21 
September 2 De 
persal sale 
September 24 
September 25 
September 30. 
dispersal 
October 1-2 
0. A. Thomas, 
October 4. Tlohbart, 
October 5-6, Brattleboro, 
Sales Co 
October 6. Altoona, Pa. Blair county 
sale Backus Brothers, Mexico, N Y, managers. 
October 7 Dimock, Pa. Norris farm dispersal sal 
Aberdeen- Angus 
Springfield, Mass. 


Jersey 
Delhi, N ¥Y 


West Chester, Pa. Phillips 8, Keller. 
8 ld, O. John Stotzer 
Mass. Agawam farm 






Great Barrington 


Rutland. Vt S. J. Lobdell, Wells, Vt: 
Rutland, Vt 
NY. C. C. Gould 
Vt. Purebred Live Stock 


semi -annu.! 





September 23. Eastern States Ex 


position. 


| 
| 
Van F. Wilson. 
Branch Hill, O. Highland farms. | 
September 2 Woodsteck, O. Standish & Winner. | 
June 2, 1921 Lowell, Mass Hood farm 
. 1921 Mt Kiseo, N ¥ Edmond 
, ga harst farm. 


Sepiember 18 
September 28. 


Butler, 


Ayrshire 


Verment Ayrshire club con 


October Rutland, Vt 
signment sale. 
Guernsey 
Albany, N Y¥ New York state 


September 18. 
assn second annual sale 


Guernsey breeders’ 


September 21. North Easton, Mass Langwator 
farms. 
Shorthorn 
September 28. Erie, Pa. M. & J. Schaffner. 
Hampshire 
October 12. Marion, 0. Hampshire breeders’ asso 
ciation, Depew Head, secretary. 
Durec- Jersey 
December 2 Palmyra, Ps. J. Eimer Long, Siaty 
Ridge farm 
Poland-Chiea 
September 21. Clarksville, 0. V. H. Gregory. 
September 22. Brookrille. O. Bowman Bros. 
September 25. Wapakoneta, 0. — Bros. 
September 27. Wilmington, 0. A. C. Leonard. 
September 27. Wilmington. 0. R. “E. Woods. 
September 29. Wapakoneta, 0. Frazier Bros. 





American Agriculturist, September 18, 1329 
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Combination Dispersal 
_ in Central New York 


DeRuyter, New York 
SEPTEMBER 23 


On the farm of Smith Brothers, DeRuyter, 
N. Y., two herds of high-producing Holsteins, con- 
sisting mainly of young cows and heifers of milk- 
ing age will be sold without reservation— 
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Smith Brothers’ Herd of Around 55 Head 


Deforest Warren’s Herd Numbering 
Upwards of 40 Head 


Both dairies are made up of heavy producers, 
and both herds represent a high order of A. R. 0. 


record backing. 


Every animal old enough will be tuberculin- 
tested and sold under a 60-day health guaranty. 


Details in Later Issues of the World 


E. M. HASTINGS CO., Sale Managers 
PULASKI, NEW YORK 
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Two Big Sale Days—Sept. 20- 30 


Watertown Fair Grounds, Watertown, New York 


150 HEAD 


A consignment sale of some of the good bred, well grown, 
individual Holsteins from the leading North Country herds. 
Those who have been fortunate enough in early years to get hol 
of the northern bred animals appreciate the care and thought th 
breeders have given to’ production and individuality. 
This is a sale it will pay you to attend. 
For further particulars leok in Sept. 25th issue of AA 
Under Management of 
LIVERPOOL SALE & PEDIGREE CO. 
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LIVERPOOL, N.Y. 








300 Holsteins 300 


Two carloads extra choice Grade Cows, either 
fresh or springing. 

100 Grade Cows due in September and October. 

Two carloads choice Grade Heifers due this 
fall. 

Two carloads Registered Heifers. ’ 

Ten Registered Bulls ready for service. 
CATTLE WILL ADVANCE 25% in PRICE 

IN THE NEXT 90 DAYS. NOW IS THE 

TIME TO BUY. IF INTERESTED COME 

AND SEE US AT ONCE 


Cortland Holstein Farms 
203-205 Savings Bank Bldg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Thoroughbred 
Percheron Stallions 


for sale. One 3-yearold and two colts. 

Individuality excellent, price reasonable. 
ANTRIM FARMS 

Cc. L. Amos, Prop. Syracuse, N. Y. 











Holstein Bulls 


EXCELLENT INDIVIDUALS 
TWO TO FOUR MONTHS OLD 
King of Pontiac Josey, whose dam has year 
record of over 1200 pounds butter and nearly 29,000 
pounds milk. Dams are daughters of the highest 
yearly record son of King of the Pontiacs. 


E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 











CHOICE SHETLAND 


all ages, $50 to $150. Tilustrate! 
ESPYVILLE, PA. 


and larger ponies, 
price list for stam; 


F. B. STEWART, 


DOG BREEDERS 
Trained Beagle Hounds 


Not gun shy. Males $50. females $20. puppies $15. 











Satisfaction guaran cata log. 
EDWIN A. SOUDER, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 





Start a Pure-Bred Herd 


Six Holstein calves, between 3 and 6 months old: 
five heifers, three by one sire, and all of them 
backed by some of the greatest producing and trans- 
mitting animals of the breed. One bull: he is a 
grandson of a 36-Ib. bull on the sire’s side and a 
42-lb. bull on the Gam’s side. The price of this en- 
tire herd is §550, — Ss aS cars, registered 

l opportunity, 


and 
and the frst check takes the. bunch. 
wanenee a 


Ward W. Stevens, ? Liverpes!, WN. Y. 





HOLSTBIN BULL CALF 


Born March 1, 1920. Sire, Korndyke Pontiac Glists, 
whose sire’s dam is the great Cornell cow. Glista 
Ernestine, with six 30-lb. records, and the ly cow 
in the world with this showing. The dam and sires 





dam of this bull average 105 Ibs. milk in 3 day, 





702.2 Ibs. milk and 29.54 Iba butter in 7 days 
Dam, Triumph Beauty, No. 385195. This young cw . 
is a daughter of Homestead Superb Triumph, whoe ial Hol 
dam and sire’s dam average 595.65 Ibs. m Ik and . 
29.69 Ibs. butter 7 days: 2414.59 Ths. milk and 1183 a = 
Ibs. butter 30 days, and Paladin De Kv! Beauty. 
R. O. record 487.9 Ibs. milk and 25.70 ibs. batter 
im 7 days; second dam on dam's side 455.6 1s. milk 
and 19.56 Ths. butter in 7 days. This calf is 3 er 
straight, fine individual, broad on back, about helf 
white. nicely marked. Price $100 registered, (ra"s 
ferred and crated. Y 
BRADLEY FULLER, ° ° uTICA, N. ¥. 





First check $75.00 Takes 
This Purebred Holstein 
Bull Calf 


Born July 12. 1920. Sired by bull whose dae 


) ibs.; * 


has 


32 Ibs. and has made three records over 30 i> ©, 
under full age. Dam is sired by a 34-ib. he “ ao 
is a fine cow and large producer. Good in lividus A. BLEWE 


a es Y 
: Liverpool, W 


R. J. Stevens. 
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HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sales 
of healthy, reliable registered cattle. 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont. & 
First Tuesday and Wednesday ° 


every other month. 
Come to eT 7 Holstein-Freissan 
‘apital o merica. 
Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Co 


ry unannnnne 























Wa have constantly on hand at our stables - 
pasture ~y "ne village f- Hobart, Delaware Co., N 


Cows and Heifers 


Now have carload clewe-up spzin epringers tS old, 
large size Holstein heifers. 
bret during winter and early 


0. B. FOOTE & SON, =: 










9 
HOBART, NEW YORK 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


american Agrigulturist, September 18, 1920 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 





iS 
B BLACK & WHITE 


Purebred 
Holstein Cattle 


a the Pp -oduction of milk and butter the 
A cow the. larger the profit, other 
ings being equal. This principle has been 
sblished through the investigations of gov- 
pment experts and is generally recognized. 
when a cow’s milking days are over, size 
sti] an important factor. The big Hol- 
in-Friesian, weighing anywhere from 1000 
1300 Ibs. with her clean white fat well dis- 
~ through her muscular system, proves 
most profitable dairy beef animal. 


nd for Free Illustrated Booklets. 
— HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
115 Hudson Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 





pringdale Farms 


Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


extra large cows due to freshen during 
tember and October, extra heavy producers 
fine individuals. 
car loads of fancy two and three-year-old 
Mers that are bred to freshen this fall; all 
ve and nicely marked. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, 


ortland, N. Y., Telephone 116 or 1476 
Office 50 Clinton Ave. 












Registered and Grade HOLSTEINS 


Get busy you calf club pro- 
moters, I have 
heifer calves, 3 to 10 months 
old, $100 each for the lot, choice 
$125. 200 registered and ligh- 
grade cows, heifers and bulls. 
Car of any age that you want, 
% Holstein heifer calves, $20 
each. Express paid in lots of 5. 
iN 0, REAGAN, TULLY, N. Y. 


lolstein- Friesian 


ATTLE 


car loads high-grade bred heifers priced 
immediate sale. 150 choice fresh and spring- 
ows at farmer prices. Wire me when you 


be here. 
E. Totman, Cortland, N. Y. 
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Dual Purpose Shorthorns 














SWEETNESS NO. 56850 
A few bulls sired by Imp. Knowsley Gift on offer. 


FLINTSTONE FARM 
DALTON, MASS. 


BERKSHIRES 


12 excellent yearling sows bred for fall litters 
to Symboleer’s Masterpiece. 
Several fine spring boars. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 
G. Smith & Sons, Props., Seelyville, Pa. 


uw vacuenncenancutteeepeeenrypacieneenneny 


Berkshive ‘Boars 


Bred to Improve Perk Production 
Price $50, $75, $100, and a few real herd 
headers at higher prices. 


Save money by buying now. 
HOOD FARM, INC., LOWELL, MASS. 



























38 Head 
RegisteredA yrshires 


at Auction 
Wednesday, Sept. 22nd 
Practically All South Farm 
Breeding. Herd Tuberculin 
Tested. 
For full particulars write 


HAMILTON FARMS, 
Alstead, N. H. 


ut 


WORLD’S CHAMPIONS 


AYRSHIRES 
and BERKSHIRES 


We now have-a choice selection of stock to 
offer at very reasonable prices. Write for pic- 
tures, pedigrees, and further. information 


Pensherst Farm, Narberth, Pa. 


REGISTERED 


GUERNSEY 
CATTLE 


Greenore Farm, Penllyn, Pa. 





Hanes 
































Upland Farm Offers for Sale 
GUERNSEY 


Bull Calves 


cf the breeding that won at the Eastern States 

Exposition. Langwater Cavalier is siring Show Win- 

4 and = e can 9 offer some choice 
gs, 


worth the Utility Hog. 
UPLAND FARMS, - IPSWICH, MASS. 





l gistered Holstein Bull Calves 


for service next winter. Sire’s dam 34.4 Ibe. 
, 106 Ibs. milk. Dams have good A. R. O. 
ds. Good individuals. Handsomely marked. 


is $100 to $200. 
cE & TOMPKINS, 


OLSTEIN BULL CALF 


ths old, % white, and a straight, attractive in- 
ual. 12 dams in pedigree have. 30- Ib. 7-day 


BERKSHIRE, N. Y. 



































meords. Korndyke, Pontiac, Lyons, Veeman 
lie. Price $75. All papers ineluded. 
Foster & Sons, Owego, Tioga County, N. Y. 
















HOLSTEINS 


idaughters of Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 24, with 

$ record of 37.21 lbs. butter in 7 days. 

— of ee eT —- age 
years. For 

BANKS, - - NEW BERtIN, WN. Y. 


tial Holstein Bull Sale for Sept. 


» +months-old bulls. 3 neazest dams 

®) From a 36-Ib, sire. Prfves 

Others for sale $75 and up. Send for par- 
ton, M Y¥. 
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IDEAL DAIRY FARM 
0., 





























FOR SALES 

Holstein Cows, fresh and soon due 
. Heifers, one end two-year-olis; 

a ew nice Calves; also five 













direc 





MAPLE GLEN GUERNSEYS 
First check for wy an. splendid etraight bull 
calf 6 months old; grandson of Florham 
Laddie. oa of calf ahs fall ail beother to a 617.77-ID. 
Sveer-aad: calf’s on. a 2 a = Ib. record 


Wire o Herd under f 
supervision. L, + COGaSHALL, Locke, “N. Y. 


GUERNSEYS 

ge By L well developed registered 
bull calves, thres montis old. Write 
and — 
—E. R. PHILO, 





for 


ELMIRA, WN. Y. 








Montpelier 
Jerseys 


Three young bulls ready for service. 
Trace three times to Oxford Lad. Fine 
type individual. Right in every way. 
Montpelier Manor Farms. Laurel, Md. 








Piping Rrook Farm 


offers 


Berkshire 
Bred Sows or Gilts 


ae eariy fail —— 
further particul 


ars 
PIPING nook FARM, GREENWICH, CONN. 
Kindly refer to Department C. 


Do You Know 


Out of the 15 leading Berkshire sales held during 
1919 seven sales were topped by animais formerly 
owned by us or daughters of boars used in our 
hegd? If that is the kind you want, write 

SYCAMORE FARMS, DOUGLASSVILLE, PA. 

















a 


BRED GILTS and 
SERVICEABLE BOARS 


We offer for sale daughters of Sensational Longfellow 
24 and Successor’s Creation, bred to Double Cham- 
pion Lad, an outstanding son of Double Champion 
83d. Good all over and at prices you can afford 
to pay. 3 of Crusade Leader and Epochal Com- 
modore, priced to sell. 
DELCHESTER FARMS 

Edgemont, Del. Co., Pa. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 


Berkshire Gilts 


six months, the quick-growing, long, deep, big 
kind, $25 each for prompt taking. 
W. F. McSparran, Furniss, Pa. 











SNOW HILL BERKSHIRES 


A choice lot of weanling pigs, sired by Double 
Rival 3rd’s Son 255001, who carries fifty per cent of 


the blood of Lord Premier’s Successor. Also some 
fine yearling and two-year-old sows. Prompt ship- 
ments. MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 





Large Berkshires at Highwood 
Gilts and tried sows bred for fall litters, weighing 
250 to 500 pounds. Unrelated boars. Weaned pigs from 
mature stock and large litters, both sexes, unrelated. 
Prompt shipment. Folder giving details on request. 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 


Shady Side Berkshires 





Low price for quick sale. Large sow and litter, price 
$90; 11-year-old sow, $45; boars, 6 months old, $30 
each; boars and sows, 4 months old, $17 each. Over 


100 head to select from. We ship C. O. D, on approval. 





E. G. FISHER, Prop., H Hubbardsville, N. Y. 
BERKSHIRES 
nent — Spring and summer pigs in par- 


you all, 
BROO OKVALE'F FARM. 


or meney 
McKEAN, PA, 


Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock 


of the Dest type. Both sexes, not 
akin, at prices 
HOME F. CENTER VALLEY. PA. 


Epochal Giant Berkshires 
Bred sows, ten weeks pigs, at reasonable prices, We 
need room. Write today. 

H. M. Spahr Breeding Estate, Dept E, Woodsbore, Md. 








L 








nites Jersey and Berkshires 


Three Beifers and one Dull calf, not relist Pigs. 
either sex, gired Long Baron 2d, 925458, oon at 
b. Successor. J. B. Armstrong, yn YY. 





POULTRY BREEDERS | 





fine Bulls 

ce and 50 4 fall Cows and # 
ers. Ra rig! 
4, R, aost Munnsvitie a. Y. 


























SALE—Holstetn Bull Calf, Born February 37. 
Sire, King of the Changelings, a 33-Ib. son of 
of we ws Dam, ee _ ‘cenesta 

oO. ter a re. 
mung | ts — _ marked, taber- 


tested an ice $200. 
A. BLEWER” Oweeo. e0GA" co.. WN. Y¥. 
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wn. Y 
ANTED A HOME 
nt and bon —_ .— high grade He BaateS Friesian 
ON| EE * (Cortland to.) McGraw, We ¥. 
» sales 
Je. 
““\f FOR SALE 
jay of Holsteins; 3¢ head of — Can furnish 
and svringers at all times. 
on ~?. RYAN, : CAZENOVIA, WN. Y. 
—FORTHORNS 
ties “PBS ee, bic Eastern Fall Fairs, Syracuse, 
' : pad Springfield, we won § Championships, 
) rs elicited. Second Prizes, 6 Third Prises. 
e GROVE FARM, Washingtonville, N. Y- 
a old, 
y YORK 

















TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR DUCKS 


Mammoth Pekin, Giant Rouen and Indian Rumer 
duels and drakes, $2.50 each and up. 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R. 33, Phoenfxville, Pa. 


CHIX HATCHED TO ORDER 


; 





all wastetien, $20 per 100. Pullets, cockerels, breed- 
ers, 
E. R “HUMMER & CO., Dept U, Frenchtown, N J. 





PULLETS FOR SAL 
Mixed breeds. April hatched. Safe areival of good, 
are nee | lets guaranteed. 10 fer $20, 20 for 
$87.50, fifty for $85, one hundred $160. 
Highland Poultry Farm, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 


AUCTIONEERS 
LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


at World’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 
me independen LI capital iavested. Mvery 

branch of the business it. Write today for free 

catalog. CAREY M. ON S, Pres. 

ONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING, 

, 20 N. Sseramento Bivd.. Chieage, il. 








PATHPINDER'S RIPPER 
Great Sensation, heads our 
iano b pred Pathfinder offering of 40 head 
tion Dec. 2nd. Get a catalog. 
SLATY Y RiDGe FARM, BOX A, PALMYRA, PA. 


BERRYTON Headquarters for 
Big Type, Big Bone, Quality 


DU ROCS 


Berryton Durece Farm, Berryton, Georgia 
John M. Berry A. E. Wright 
Pres. Gen. Mgr. 


By 





Registered Durocs 


Boars ready for service. Also a fine lot of spring 
boars. August pigs, — sex, with Joe Orion 2d, 
Walt’s Top Col, Penun’s Pal Orion Cherry King 
blood lines, Registered free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


METZLER & SHAFFER, Route |, Somerset, Pa. 


RESTS Durocs and Polands 


400 lbs. at 8 months old. A lot of Mes stretchy 
boags of the most popular breeding. re, 
tered. aap es ant sow pigs. Beary’ hoe. shipped 
on approval. J. M. WEST, Cynthiana, Ohio 











) 


Auctioneers’ School of a 


2112 Farnam St., Davenport, I 
‘VESTOCK  Atctionecring ond FaRM 
Write today. 


Teaches LI 
SALES. You learn at home. 


“Hillcrest Farm Durocs” 
Young pigs. Both sexes. Orion Cherry King breed- 


WM. WHITE, BRISTOL, PA., ROUTE 2 





E. M GRANGER, Jr. 


CONN. 
Gales anywhere. Bend far referee 








<A 


REGISTERED ©. I. C. 


BIG, Chester 
Whites 


Fall boar and sow pigs. Spring pigs, pairs. 
trios, mated herds. Bred from the best BIG 
TYPE, prize-winning blood lines. 


VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


Chester Whites! 


are selling out a lafge number of 





pure 






-. ” poapasateny to moving. Write us your want 
Three-quarter pure-bred sows and boars at reasonab| 
prices. Registered boar and sow pigs. Write today 
before they aro all sold out, 


BRANDRETTE LAKE FARM, BRANDRETTE, N. Y. 


Chester Whites, Tre 


Prize-winning blood lines. Pigs either sex. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Cumberland Co. Chester White Association, 
C. GORDON LEIGH, Secretary, 
Newville, Pa. 








At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM, . : . BALLY, PA. 





Chester Whites, Registered—I am now offering this 
year’s crop of Digs at very attractive prices, breeding 
considered. The dams are from Jumbo Wonder 55399, 
and the sire is Leo 83313, a son of Myer’s White a 
phant and Indiana Maid. B. T. Steele, Heuvelton, N. ¥ 





Chester White and Hampshire Sheep 
All ages, for sale. Write your wants. We guaruntee 
to please. All stock registered free. 

TWIN BROOK FARM, NEWVILLE, P&. 


HAMPSHIRES © Va 


Bred gilts, bred sows, — F 


Guernsey cattle. Free cir- 








cular. Locust Lawn Fa. » 
Bird-In-Hand, Box 
Lancaster Co., Pa. 





y . 
Fowler’s §k&  Hampshires 
will please you. 

Largest one a herd ~ east. 


THE FOWLER FAR ACUNGIE, PA. 


For Sale--Big Type Poland-China 
fall pigs. Also bred sows and serviceable boars. 
Write your wants. Prices right. 

GEO. SPRAGUE, ROUTE 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 








BLUE HOGS 
They are largo, growthy and prolific. 
in color, m4 attractive. Greatest 
America. Write for booklet. Mention this paper. 
THE BLUE. HOG BREEDING CO, Wilmington, Mass. 


Actually blue 
show hog in 





SHEEP BREEDERS 








PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


OUR MOTTO: “ Like Begets Like’’ 


Dispersal Sale vr 
Best Breeding Flock of 
Shropshires in America 


70 rams, 25 two-year-old ewes, 30 yearling 
ewes, 100 ewes from breeding flock as soon 
lambs are weaned. Also their ewe and ra) 
lambs in August. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, Ctsego Co., N. Y. 
Send for descriptive 















u 


catalogue. 











Snowcroft Hampshires 


The compact, good-boned, 
Flower aad Stephen foundation. Splendid mature 
rams now ready. Careful crating for distant shipment. 


DR. S. F. SNOW 


713 University Block, Syracuse, 


DORSET RAMS 
Several registered Dorset yearting and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Filimore Farms, GC. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 


well-covered type from 


New York 








SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


on offer some very choice yw * ol two year 
from the best stock in 
ARTHUR 3S. DAVIS, CHILI STATIONS N. Y. 


Eairholme Offers Some Fine Hampshires 


this geason. “Bertie,” a 260-Ib. imported yearling 
ram from the a Show at Cardiff, heads = flock. 











SALE 
ppt 


in the near future or planning for one 
this fall, it woul to your interest 
to take the mattef up with us. 

We want to help you al] that we can to 
make your gale a success, and this serv- 
ice is free. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
$15 Fourth Avenac New Yerk City 
Ethan A. Hutchins, 

'* “3 Field Representative 
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Leader and 





Repeater Shells 






HE underlying reason for 


Winchester popularity among — 


duck shooters is the Winchester 
perfect shot pattern, with which they 
can regularly bring down their birds 
neatly killed, close to the blind. 


As a- practical shotgun user, it - 


will occur to you that there must’ be 
a special reason -for this Winchester 
accomplishment. There is. 


Every step inWinchester gun boring ~ 


and chambering is taken with one 
purpose always uppermost. Thé same 
with every detail of Winchester shot 
making, shell making, priming, load- 
ing, wadding and crimping. - This one 


purpose is to insure every- user of— 


Winchester Shotguns and Shells uni- 
form spread of his shot « pattern, 


together with quick combustion and : 


high velocity. 


The Winchester perfect pattern 
is achieved through uniformity, 
through great care in maintaining 
perfect balance throughout all details 
of gun and shell making. 


September 18, 1929 











The pattern shown above was 
made. at 35 yards, with 14 ounces 
of standard No. 5 shot; 30-inch circle; 
mallard duck drawn: actual size. It 
was shot with a Winchester Model 
12 Repeating Shotgun of. standard 
grade, and an ordinary Winchester 


- Repeater Shell. Shoot a Winchester 


Model - 12 -Hammerless - Repeating 
Shotgun. Or if you prefer, a Model 


97 with outside hammer. , 


Be sure eh get Winchester . Shells 
—Leader ~ or 
N ublack or = Rival black powder. 


Like all Winchester ‘products, they, - 

are balanced i in -quality. Of course, 2 
they. are completely waterproof, prop- 
- erly made,” primed, loaded, wadded 


and crimped. The only. claim we 


“make for. them is the service ease ‘get 


from them. . aid $f 


Go: to your - local hardware or. 


sporting goods store for your gun 


and shells. And if at any time you’ 


wish information about them, or on 
any shooting subject—we invite you 
to write us. 





The Winchester Model 12 
Hammerless Repeating Shotgun 


GET WHAT YOU AIT 
WITH THE PERFECT PATTERN 


Repeater | smokeless, - 





‘WINCHESTER. REPEATING ARMS CO. --> NEW HAVEN, CONN,., U. S- 


“a 
























Pen 







conan 


— 















